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“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 

“SUNR-VADA” SONG OF GURU NANAK* 

By Prof. Charanjit Singh Bindra, M.A., LL.B. 

1 

Having only heard of Thee they sing of Thy glory — 

One as great alone can know how great Thou art ! 

Appraise Thy worth? None may say a word, 

For they who behold the Vision are rendered dumb. 

• # 
n 

Supreme approbations and excellences unfathomable 
Are Thine, O Lord, Creator of regions boundless ! 

Appraisers all united; the wisdom of the wise; 

And learned preceptors great who meditate on Thee 
Try the utmost, none can tell the least bit of Thy glory. 

• • • 
in 

Perfections supreme, ascetic prowess and the fruits 
Of devotion are all in the gift of Thee, O Lord. 

* In his early youth Guru Nanak’s parents often found it necessary to remonstrate 
with him for his inattention to a means of livelihood. Once his father advised him to go 
to his brother-in-law, Jai Ram, who was employed as a Revenue Officer under Daulat 
Khan, and to seek government service through his influence so as to save thereby his father 
the stigma of having a good-for-nothing son. To this the youthful Nauak replied that 
faith in God and obedience to His will alone would save a man from getting a bad name ; 
and so far as he himself was concerned God in His mercy had granted him all that he 
needed. His father questioned him what that God of his was. In answer to this question 
the Guru composed this hymn. 
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The prophets great who achieving miracles command 
Respect in the eyes of men must also bow unto Thee. 

If Thou be gracious enough to grant Thy bounty, 

None can deprive the blessed of Thy grace, O Lord. 

iv 

How long can one go on recounting attributes 
Thine, O Lord, whose treasuries countless all 
Are packed with gems of Thy bountiful Grace ? 

Thy Bounty ! When it be granted to any one, 

He need lack neither any virtue nor wealth. 

Says Nanak, Thou, Thou alone art the benefactor true. 



AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SWAMI 

VIVEKANANDA 



My dear Shivananda, 



Jeypore, 
27th Dec., *97. 



Mr. Setlur of Girgaon, Bombay, whom you know very well from Madras, 
writes to me to send somebody to Africa to look after the religious needs of the 
Indian emigrants in Africa. He will of course send the man and bear all 



expenses. 

The work will not be very congenial at present, I am afraid, but it is really 
the work for a perfect man. You know the emigrants are not liked at all 
by the white people there. To look after the Indians, at the same time 
with a cool-headedness not to create more strife — is the work there. No 
immediate result can be expected, but in the long run it will prove a more 
beneficial work for India than any yet attempted. I wish you try your luck 
in this. If so, please write to Setlur about your willingness and asking more 
information, mentioning this letter, and god-speed to you. I am not very well, 
but am going to Calcutta in a few days and will be all right. 



Yours in the Lord, 

VlVEKANANDA. 



VISION OF A NEW CULTURE 

By The Editor 

I of the future of the modern civilisation. 

For, if the unlimited physical forces 
The scientific discoveries of the hitherto placed at the disposal of the 
present age as also their practical people at large are found to promote 
application in human life and society nothing but an aggressive political 
have set many thoughtful persons of the ideology and stimulate an inordinate 
East and the West seriously thinking passion for territorial expansion, they 
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cannot be expected to inspire a sense of 
security or confidence in the minds of 
mankind. And naturally the question 
is being pertinently asked: What is 

the ultimate destiny of such a civilisa- 
tion ? How far have the sparkling 
achievements of the age contributed to 
the promotion of social well-being, 
universal peace and brotherhood in 
the world and how far have they 
succeeded in spiritualizing the outlook 
of humanity? 

The answer to this oft-repeated 
question is indeed anything but 
encouraging. Not to speak of the 
distinguished savants of the East, even 
the outstanding geniuses of the Western 
world have grave doubts as to the 
permanent values of these scientific 
contributions. Their bold and unequi- 
vocal pronouncements on this burning 
topic of the day have a great educative 
value in so far as they open our vision 
to the actualities of the situation as also 
to the dark possibilities of a sheer misuse 
of these splendid creations of science. 
Even to a bold optimist it would be 
evident from a little reflection that man 
at the present day has only drilled 
himself into a sort of dull uniformity 
by his subservience to machines, which 
have not only imposed something of 
their soullessness upon him but also have 
robbed his life of almost all its grace and 
beauty. In truth science has endowed 
man with powers to his own peril. 
And rightly has Prof. Joad observed in 
his Counter Attack from the East : 
“The Western world is passing through 
a period common enough in precocious 
children, in which knowledge is greater 
than the wisdom which should assimilate 
it. We are in consequence both arrogant 
and frightened: arrogant, when we look 
without and parade our achievements 
before the East; frightened, when we 
look within and gauge their effects upon 
ourselves ” He further adds that though 



science has made the world economically 
a single unit, it has not yet fully 
awakened among nations the much- 
needed consciousness that the poverty 
and insecurity of one cannot but have 
their inevitable repercussions on the 
affairs of the rest. To-day the world is 
politically no better than a congeries of 
nationalist states consumed by their own 
egoisms, each insisting on its territorial 
integrity, each proclaiming its inalien- 
able sovereignty, and each at the 
moment seeking its shelter from the 
economic blizzard behind high tariff 
walls which intensify the very distress 
from which all are suffering. In fact 
unrestricted competition in the name of 
national safety and efficiency has 
supplanted the healthy spirit of emula- 
tion to such an ugly extent that it is 
bringing into being frequent bloody 
wars in a manner and on a scale un- 
precedented in the annals of humanity. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has rightly charac- 
terized this self-seeking competition as 
the wrangling of savages round a table 
at which they might sit at peace and 
pass each other victuals ; it is the 
grabbing of the dishes as they are 
brought on by the waiters of Providence 
• — the laws of Nature; it is the filching 
from weaker neighbours of their portion, 
so that one is hungry and another is 
drunk. But the spirit of emulation that 
brings in its wake both individual and 
collective good is wholesome and right as 
a stimulus; for, in the words of Oliver 
Lodge, ‘it is not the beef and the 
pudding of life but it may well be con- 
sidered the salt and the mustard. It 
is the aspiration of a soldier to lead a 
forlorn hope, the desire of a student to 
make a discovery, the ambition of a 
merchant to develop a new country or 
establish a new route ; whereas competi- 
tion is the snarling of dogs over the 
same bone. 5 No truer words have been 
so frankly uttered. The world is 
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growing sick of such a bloody competi- 
tion among militant powers for the 
exploitation of the weak and for the 
limitless increase of armaments, and the 
saner section of humanity has already 
raised a chorus of indignant protest 
against this unbridled application of 
physical forces and unseemly desire for 
the satisfaction of parochial interests to 
the detriment of collective good and 
security in the world. 

II 

A critical study of the factors that 
led to the development of this scientific 
civilisation unfolds the peculiar pheno- 
menon that the Western people had to 
contend with the mighty forces of the 
sea from the very start, and the light 
of their civilisation was practically lit up 
there. The history of the whole host of 
the European powers points invariably 
to the same conclusion. The heroic 
struggle for existence as well as the 
insatiable craze for the expansion of 
their sphere of material influence drew 
out the virile energies of the people 
which expressed themselves in group- 
activity. Efficiency even at the expense 
of individual freedom is the keynote of 
their civilisation, and industrialism is 
but a natural sequence of the maritime 
activities of these commercial people. 
Swami Vivekananda has rightly re- 
marked, “The European civilisation 
may be likened to a piece of cloth, of 
which these are the materials : its 
loom is a vast temperate hilly country 
on the seashore; its cotton, a strong 
warlike mongrel race formed by the 
intermixture of various races; its warp 
is warfare in defence of one’s self and 
one’s religion. The one who wields the 
sword is great, and the one who cannot, 
gives up his independence and lives 
under the protection of some warrior’s 
sword. Its woof is commerce. The 



means to this civilisation is the sword, 
its auxiliary — courageous strength, its 
aim — enjoyment here and hereafter.” 
In the opinion of Prince A. Lobanov 
Rostovsky, modem Western civilisation 
is extensive and quantitative and 
addresses itself to the masses, and, in 
doing so, has to level itself down to the 
general comprehension at the expense of 
certain higher qualities. Indeed such a 
characterisation of modern civilisation 
by these eminent thinkers is well justi- 
fied by its effects on human life and 
society. And in view of the kaleidos- 
copic changes that are occurring 
before our very eyes today in the 
realm of politics one can hardly be 
too optimistic about the future of such a 
militant culture which seeks to cater only 
for the physical demands of humanity 
to the negation of the spiritual. 

It is surprising to find that many 
eminent scientists of the day have begun 
to disclaim all responsibility for the 
uses to which the fruits of their 
labours are being put by the society. 
“It does not seem to occur to them,” 
pertinently remarks a modern English 
writer, “that they too are citizens, and 
that it is their duty either to take a 
hand in administering the fruits of their 
work or to withhold their results until 
society shows itself fit to be entrusted 
with them. At the moment they are 
like men presenting babies with boxes 
of matches and schoolboys with high 
explosives without troubling to enquire 
whether the babies are likely to set fire 
to themselves with the probable result 
of consuming the scientists in the 
conflagration, or recognizing the duty of 
instructing the schoolboys in the pro- 
perties of T. N. T.” The philosophers 
are likwise adding fuel to the fire instead 
of wielding their gifts for the extinction 
of this spreading conflagration. In most 
cases they sing to the time called by the 
political dictators of their respective 
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countries. It is but a truism that the 
greatness of a culture is assessed by the 
intrinsic worth of the philosophy that is 
at the back of it. It is the philosophy 
of a people that keeps ablaze its spiri- 
tual fire and invests the national ideal 
with the aureole of sanctity that inspires 
mankind for a higher life of spiritual 
wisdom and gradually weans them from 
the pursuit of mere material ends of life. 
But when this sublime mission of 
philosophy is lost sight of and philoso- 
phers begin to think to order or to devote 
themselves to the barren elaboration of 
a logical technique, they do a positive 
disservice to the cause of human well- 
being and as such stand condemned 
before the bar of humanity. 

In matters of religious belief and 
ethics too, the Western world can hardly 
be said to possess to-day any fixed or 
crsystallized system for the guidance of 
individual life as well as for the develop- 
ment of a higher social order. “Our 
religion , 95 candidly admits Prof. Joad, 
“is one which many profess but few 
believe, and, the more educated, the 
fewer. In the recent war profound 
exponents of the religion of Christ flatly 
contradicted every principle of the 
teaching they were paid to profess. Any 
attempt to draw attention to this 
teaching was hushed into silence, and 
those who ventured to act in accord- 
ance with it were imprisoned with the 
ready concurrence of the Church . 55 That 
the Westerner badly needs a faith can 
hardly be gainsaid. Lacking creed, 
faith and purpose, he cannot endure the 
emptiness of his own soul, cannot be 
pleased by pleasures that he sees 
through, cannot be confronted by 
loyalties and ideals once absolute but 
riddled now with his suspicion. 

in 

Indeed this realistic picture of utter 
confusion or unstability that obtains in 



the West to-day in the realms of religion 
and politics, philosophy and ethics can- 
not but dismay even the boldest of opti- 
mists who habitually dream nobler 
dreams of life. When viewed through 
the telescope of history, it becomes dis- 
tinctly clear that the Western world, 
saddled as it is with its own peculiar 
political ideal, is not in a position to save 
its civilisation from an impending ship- 
wreck unless a nobler philosophy of life 
comes to its rescue. The glorious part 
once played by Alexander and Caesar, 
Attila and Charlemagne, Tamerlane and 
Napoleon loomed large in the ages gone 
by; but when the permanent values of 
their military conquests are judged in 
the light of those unifying creative forces 
that contribute to the growth of men in 
moral and spiritual stature as also to 
the enrichment of human ideas, they 
sink into insignificance and only prove 
the worthlessness and ephemerality of 
their meteoric success. Indeed the 
same old drama is being enacted once 
again before our very eyes, and 
humanity is witnessing with disgust and 
horror the inter-play of the manifold 
sinister motives of the arch diplomats 
of the world on the theatres of the East 
and the West. What is needed at this 
perilous juncture of human life is not 
merely a bundle of empty moral or 
political platitudes or skill in diplomacy 
but a real change of heart and the deve- 
lopment of a higher vision of life that 
can soar far above the level of sordid 
concerns of our earthly existence and 
envisage the spiritual values of all our 
creative endeavours. It must not be 
forgotten that the ultimate end of a 
civilisation is not merely to increase 
material comfort and to satisfy the 
physical needs of mankind but to or- 
ganise life in such a way that it may be 
the more and more perfect vehicle of 
spirit. “True civilisation , 55 says Sir 
John Woodroffe, “may and does produce 
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some material comfort but this is not an 
end in itself, but, when rightly em- 
ployed, is a means whereby man’s 
mental and spiritual nature is given 
greater play in its increasing release 
from the animal cares of life. That 
then is true civilisation which, recogniz- 
ing God as its beginning and its end, 
organises man in society, through 
material and mental vehicles with the 
view to the manifestation of Spirit in 
its forms as true morality and true 
religion.” Needless to say unless such 
an outlook is developed and society 
organised on such a line, modern culture 
will meet its inevitable doom in the near 
future. The thought-symbols and the 
socio-religious ideology of the West 
stand in need of a complete overhauling, 
and the sooner they are remodelled in 
the light of the spiritual idealism of 
India the better for the West as well as 
for humanity at large. 

It must be borne in mind that thought 
is the spring of action, and when that 
thought is sublimated into a creative 
spiritual force it transcends all geogra- 
phical limitations and impinges upon and 
shapes the imagination of mankind. It 
is in fact the silent activities of the 
spiritual giants and philosophers of 
every age and clime that constitute the 
common heritage of men and lay the 
foundation of a dynamic culture. The 
genius of the Eastern races developed 
from the very beginning a reposeful 
civilisation along the sacred banks of the 
mighty rivers that water the fertile 
soil of their respective lands, and 
eventually evolved into an inwardness of 
vision instead of gravitating towards the 
mean pursuits of earthly glory and 
material comfort. The Oriental civilisa- 
tion is therefore characterised by love 
for peace and toleration, mysticism and 
meditation, spiritual joy and salvation. 
History bears an eloquent testimony to 
how this deathless philosophy of India 



quickened the decaying pulse of Europe 
many a time before. To-day India 
stands once again before the world with 
her eternal message of peace and good- 
will, universal brotherhood and tolera- 
tion. In this age of her cultural ren- 
aissance India speaks anew unto 
humanity with a compelling voice that 
demands acceptance, and it is no small 
satisfaction to find that the best minds 
of the West have already begun to 
respond to the throbbing spiritual 
message of the East. Writes the Editor 
of The Times in its Literary Supple- 
ment, 6 ‘Under our very eyes a verit- 
able renaissance is springing to life 
in India, and a revival not only of 
art, but also of science and philosophy, 
all three imbued with the vital spring 
of religion. Great men in every line are 
arising — men equal to any of the past. 
And what to us of the much younger 
West is most impressive is that this 
vigorous Indian culture is indigenous 
to the soil and derives, without a break, 
from a civilisation which preceded that 
of Greece and Rome by at least 2,000 
years.” This candid recognition of the 
intrinsic worth of Indian culture and the 
realisation of the true spirit that 
animates it show the growing responsive- 
ness of the Western mind to the appeal 
of the spiritual wisdom of India that has 
come to the fore anew with a constraint 
that brooks no denial. The world is 
psychologically expectant to-day and a 
sort of ennui and world- weariness has 
already come upon the Western mind 
that is becoming painfully conscious, 
with the rapid march of events, of the 
utter inadequacy of modern culture to 
cry halt to a crescendo of social and 
political convulsions and world massacres 
that are almost a daily phenomenon 
to-day. “The rational West want 
some eternal principle of truth as the 
sanction of ethics. And where is that 
eternal sanction to be found except in 
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the only Infinite Reality, that exists in 
you and in me and in all, in the self, in 
the soul. . . . The infinite oneness of the 
soul is the eternal sanction of all 
morality. This oneness is the rationale 
of all ethics and all spirituality. Europe 
wants it to-day just as much as our 
down-trodden masses do, and this great 
principle is even now unconsciously 
forming the basis of all the latest poli- 
tical and social aspirations that are 
coming up in England, in Germany, in 
France and in America,” so declared 
Swami Vivekananda more than forty 
years back, and we know how Indian 
ideas are streaming to-day into the 
different parts of the world as a message 
of hope, and of salvation from the 
octopus of materialism. 

IV 

It would indeed be a mistake to 
suppose that the future civilisation will 
entirely be the civilisation of the East. 
The ideal is to harmonize the various 
types of cultures to evolve a synthetic 
world civilisation. Each race has some- 
thing to contribute to the growth of such 
a cultural synthesis. A pooling of 
talents and cultures should pave the 
way for the evolution of a type of human 
being more developed in point of mental 
accomplishment and spiritual endow- 
ment than the world has yet seen. It 
cannot be overlooked that, in spite of 
her spiritual wealth, East still lacks that 
virile energism — that activistic urge — 
which has ever been the characteristic 
of Western life. We want that energy, 
that love of independence, that spirit of 
self-reliance, that immobile fortitude, 
that dexterity in action and that bond 
of unity *of purpose. For, the tremend- 
ous power which the West exerts over 
the world lies in its material develop- 
ment of the forces of Nature through 
the application of science. The East, 



on the other hand, bent on the realisa- 
tion of the transcendental verities of 
life, never developed the above traits to 
an appreciable extent and can never 
combat the West on its own ground, as 
the latter cannot approach the East in 
matters spiritual. The salvation of the 
West depends upon the acceptance of 
the highest rationalistic principles of 
Vedanta as much as the liberation of 
the East depends upon the learning of 
sciences from the West. Science coupled 
with Vedanta is the ideal of future 
humanity . 

Thus, one conclusion is irresistible 
that any future civilisation must be a 
world-civilisation in which the various 
types of cultures will be harmoniously 
blended, and shall have adequate scope 
for full play and development . It 
cannot be a soulless uniformity or a 
lop-sided growth, or a civilisation of a 
particular nation or a continent. Asiatic 
ideals cannot be preserved in Asia except 
to the extent to which they can be 
spread over mankind. The days when 
isolation was possible are past; Asia 
must teach the West or unlearn her 
distinctive virtues. Besides, says 
Bertrand Russell, “something of what 
the West has to teach in the way of 
technical efficiency will have to be 
assimilated, since otherwise East will 
continue to be exploited and oppressed 
by the West. When man’s main pur- 
poses are bad, efficiency is harmful. It 
would be far better to pursue the 
common good with some slackening of 
efficiency than to pursue mutual destruc- 
tion with the energy and ruthlessness 
which the West admires.” He further 
adds that Asia must come to the rescue 
of the world, by causing Western in- 
ventiveness to subserve human ends 
instead of the base cravings of oppres- 
sion and cruelty to which it has been 
prostituted by the dominant nations of 
the present day. In the words of a 
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Chinese Professor, “The West needs a 
temple bell to rest and the East a bugle 
call to action.” Already the signs of a 
new awakening are discernible on the 
horizon of human life. Amid the war- 
fare of the nations are being laid the 
foundations of spiritual peace between 
man and man, between nation and 
nation, and time does not seem to be 
far distant when a richer and a nobler 
civilisation will be evolved by the inter- 
mingling of the two streams of cultures 



GOSPEL OF SRI 

It was the 22nd of September, 1883. 
The Master had come to Adhar’s house 
in Calcutta, where a number of 
devotees had assembled. . . . 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Isan) : Why 

are you harping on neti , neti (not this, 
not this) ? Nothing can be predicated 
of Brahman, except that It is ‘Pure 
Existence*. Only Rama. 

Whatever we see and think is the 
lordliness of that Adya Sakti (Primal 
Energy), the Chit Sakti (the Power of 
Consciousness); creation, sustenance, 
and destruction; the individual and the 
world; again meditation and the medi- 
tator; devotion and love are all Her 
lordliness. 

But Brahman and Sakti are non- 
different. Hanuman was praising Rama 
on his return from Lanka and was say- 
ing, “O Rama, Thou art the Parabrah- 
man and Sita is Thy Sakti. But You 
two are non -different.” It is like the 
snake and its zigzag motion. If you 
try to imagine the serpentine movement 
you have to think of the snake. 
Further if you think of the snake, you 
have to think of its motion at the same 
time. To imagine milk one has to 
think of its colour, whiteness. To think 
of milk-whiteness one has to think of 



to silence this unseemly clash and con- 
flict of ideas and ideals. Behind India 
lies the long Indian summer of the soul, 
thousands of years of the contemplative 
life, and it is this which has given her 
qualifications for world efficiency in the 
higher realm of spirituality. When this 
is generally acknowledged then the East 
and the West may once more join hands 
and bring into being a synthetic culture 
out of this union to ensure universal 
peace and harmony in the world. 



RAMAKRISHNA 

milk. To think of the coldness of water 
you have to think of water, and again 
to think of water, you have to think 
of its coldness. 

This Primal Energy or M aha may a 
has covered Brahman. As soon as the 
covering is removed one becomes what 
one was before. “I am Thee, and 
Thou art me.” 

So long as the veil remains, one 
cannot rightly declare the Vedantic 
formula, “I am He,*’ that is to say, 
“I am the Parabrahman.” The wave 
belongs to water, and not water to the 
wave. So long as the covering remains, 
it is good to call on Her as Mother. 
Thou art Mother; I am Thy child. 
Thou art the Lord; I am Thy servant. 
The relation of the Master and the 
servant is better. All the other atti- 
tudes, namely, the tranquil, the 
friendly, etc., spring from the attitude 
of the servant. If the Master loves the 
servant, the former says to the latter, 
“Come, sit near me; we are equals.” 
But will not the Master get offended if 
the servant himself goes to sit by his 
Master ? 

The Avatara and His lild (sport) are 
the lordliness of the Power of Con- 
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sciousness. He that is Brahman is 
again Rama, Krishna, and Siva. 

Isan : Hari and Hara are derived 

from the same root; only they have 
different suffixes (laughter of all). 

Sri Ramakrishna : There is nothing 

but one. The Vedas have declared, 
“Om Sachchidanandam Brahma;” the 
Puranas have mentioned, “Om Sachchi- 
danandah Krishna;” while the Tantras 
have proclaimed, “Om Sachchida- 
nandah Siva.” 

That Power of Consciousness in Its 
form of Mahamaya has kept all in 
ignorance. The Adhyatma-Rdmdyana 
relates that on meeting Rama all the 
Rishis said just this: “O Rama, do 

Thou not delude us with Thy spell 
which fascinates the world.” 

Isan : What’s this Mdyd} 



Sri Ramakrishna : Whatever you 

see, hear or think is all Mdyd . In short, 
lust and gold alone are the veil of Mdyd. 

There is no wrong in chewing betel, 
taking fish, smoking tobacco, or in 
applying oil to one’s body. What will 
it avail to eschew them alone? Renun- 
ciation of lust and gold is what is 
necesssary. That is the true renuncia- 
tion. Householders should now and 
then retire to solitude and devote them- 
selves to spiritual practices; and after 
gaining devotion they should renounce 
mentally. The Sannyasin should re- 
nounce both externally and mentally. 

I told Keshab Sen, “If a person 
suffering from typhus stays in a room 
which contains jars of water and tam- 
arind pickles, how can he get cured?” 
One should retire to solitude now and 
then. 



THE SENSE OF BEYOND 



By Prof, E 

One of the most precious charac- 
teristics of the human mind, or rather of 
the whole human being, which East and 
West share alike, and yet not alike, is 
the sense of Beyond, the urge to 
transcend limitations of space and time, 
of thought and feeling. 

This urge is expressed in innumerable 
ways, theoretical, practical and spiri- 
tual*. Forms of civilization, philoso- 
phies and literatures have been largely 

* Past the infinite of thought. 

— Shakespeare 

To him who sings into the deep, nothing 
remains unattained. 

— Rabindranath Tagore 

With Kant the really infinite world is 
not out there, but is here — in consciousness 
in general, which is the denial of all limita- 
tion, of all finality, of all isolation. 

— William Wallace 



E. Speight 

conditioned and built up by its 
promptings. 

Dr. Tagore has called attention to 
the result of this striving towards the 
Beyond. He says: “There is a 

remarkable verse in the Atharva Veda 
which attributes all that is great in the 
human world to superfluity. It says: 
‘Righteousness, truth, great endea- 
vours, empire, religion, enterprise, 

All art, being an aspiration to beauty, a 
suggestion of a world beyond the world, is 
a yearning, through death, to eternity. 

— F. Olivero 

From standing face to face so long with 
the real earth, the real sun, and the real 
sea, I am convinced that there is an immense 
range of thought quite unknown to us yet. 

— Richard Jefferies 

A new heroic age is dawning everywhere. 

— Herman Keyserling 
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heroism, and prosperity, the past 
and the future, dwell in the 
surpassing strength of the 
surplus/ ’ 

One Western way of expressing this 
is that of Prof. A. N. Whitehead: 

“Notwithstanding the law of the 
golden mean between contrasted 
components, yet a certain 
excessiveness seems a necessary 
element in all greatness. In 
some direction or other we must 
devote ourselves beyond what 
would be warranted by the 
analysis of pure reason/’ 

These statements are mild forms of 
recognition of the biological value of the 
urge onward. 

At the outset we are faced with the 
difficulty of finding words for what we 
wish to discuss. How often do we 
realise, in serious colloquy, that from 
Brahma the words come back baffled. 
The recognition of this in modem 
thought is marked and frequent, and 
books have been written about it. 
Before the great advance in the observa- 
tion of electric phenomena Hermann 
Lotze had to declare that no one had 
yet found expression for ‘that infinitely 
high essence of the world-soul whose 
individual emanations the productions 

“As if,” — he continued in more chastened 
tone — “as if that other gate were not for 
ever ajar, into God knows what a peace 
and mystery.” 

— Walter De la Mare 

We want an assurance that the soul in 
reaching out to the unseen world is not 
following an illusion. 

— Sir Arthur Eddington 

Man by his striving must seek to become 
fully humane, and then to pass still further 
into the Divine Fullness, which is beyond 
all forms with their good and evil. 

— Sir John Woodroffe 

Music I heard with you was more than 
music. 

— Conrad Aiken 

The light above the light is, to the deluded 
vision, darkness. 

— Josiah Royce 



of Nature are’. And our English 
Lamarckian Samuel Butler wrote: 

“The highest thought is ineffable; 
it must be felt from one person to 
another, but cannot be arti- 
culated. All the most essential 
and thinking part of thought is 
done without words or con- 
sciousness.” 

Though ineffable, the idea of this 
has been frequently suggested in 
various roundabout ways. 

“I think there is something more 
than existence,” wrote Richard Jefferies, 
whose whole book The Story of My 
Heart 1 is an account of his over- 
powering desire for a fuller life. 
Madame Duclaux, in reviewing a book 
by Marcel Proust, wrote: “Something 
older and deeper than knowledge 
pervades this book.” And Maeterlinck, 
fascinated by this negativity, essayed to 
write a fantastic story to suggest at 
least meanings beyond the reach of 
words. That is, however, the privilege 
of music. Edgar Allan Poe, writing in 
America a century ago, referred to this 
essential difficulty: 

“There is a class of fancies of exqui- 
site delicacy, which are not thoughts, 
and to which, as yet, I have found it 
absolutely impossible to adopt language. 
They seem to me to be rather psychical 
than intellectual. They arise in the soul 
(alas, how rarely !) only at its epochs 
of most intense tranquillity, — when the 
bodily and mental health are in perfec- 
tion — and at those mere points of time 
where the confines of the waking world 
blend with those of the world of dreams 
.... So entire is my faith in the 
power of words that, at times, I have 
believed it possible to embody even the 
evanescence of fancies such as I have 
attempted to describe.” 

1 An Edition of this book, edited by myself 
for Indian students, is published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green Ltd. of Bomba. 
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We desire no Paradise of enhanced or 
sublimated pleasure — not a Beyond far 
ahead of time or space, to which death 
will be an introduction, but a Now at 
the heart of eternity, an eternity at the 
heart of Now — a Bliss attained deeper 
than matter or mind, intenser than life, 
enfolding the perfection of the highest, 
purest Reason. Beyond but here, then 
but now. In the storehouse of our 
English poetry, we are finding again 
things that were forgotten. 

I widen my horizon, gain new powers, 
See things invisible, feel things remote, 
Am present with futurities. 

— E . Young 

There will never be any more perfection 
than there is now, 

Nor any more heaven or hell than there 
is now. 

— W hitman 

Our poet laureate, who has made his 
arduous pilgrimage on many waters, 
speaks of the kingdom of the spirit of 
exultation and beauty which exists for 
ever and ever, and in which one moment 
of life is a moment of eternity, — the 
moment when the poet’s work is done. 

Another of our poets, Mr. Laurence 
Binyon, shows us the way by which we 
may enter 



That he believes, has to his soul a right; 
And he whom not a world’s odds can 
deter 

From making trial of belief so won 
Has known his soul; but he who best 
and last 

Fights till belief be lost or be undone 
Has given the world a soul, and holds 
his fast. 

— Robert Nichols 

The downfall of a religious system is 
the first sign of a renewal of a religious 
sense. 

— C, Delisle Burns 

The most admirable feature in the 
history of our race is the unquenchable 
perseverance with which the most 
prominent intellects in all ages have 
devoted themselves to the perfecting of 
the outward relations of life, the sub- 
jugation of Nature, the advancement of 
all useful arts, the improvement of social 
institutions, though they know that the 
true bliss of existence lies in those quiet 
moments of solitary communion with 
God when all human daily toil, all cul- 
ture and civilization, the gravity and 
the burden of noisy life, shrinks into 
something like a mere preliminary exer- 
cise of powers without any abiding 
result. 

— Hermann Lotze 



‘The undiscovered world that round 
about us lies, 
when he exhorts us to 
Break the word and free the thought. 
Break the thought and free the thing !’ 

and his advice is being followed by many 
in the hope of winning through to that 
clarity and sureness which is the high- 
est bliss of poetic creation. 

He, who in face of contradiction’s spite 
Has with his doubt so wrought he can 
aver 



Of the two supreme delights of 
thought, looking backward and looking 
forward, there is no doubt that the 
latter is the more fruitful. Memory 
may darken the future by an influx of 
chastening sorrow, and there are now- 
adays so many reasons for breaking 
away from thoughts of the past. Our 
main hope lies in action based on new 
insight. 

Insistence on a more frequent consi- 
deration of the Beyond naturally implies 
a lessening of devotion to the past, that 
is, to any phase of the past which might 
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be a factor in stagnation or disaster. 
One of the causes of war today is a 
failure to face facts. It is generally 
recognised that today people are 
becoming increasingly conscious of the 
inadequacy not only of all kinds of our 
accumulated knowledge in the arts and 
sciences, but of tradition in religious 
belief and practice. 

But of course there are traditions only 
loyalty to which can ensure any forward 
advance at all, such traditions as 
honesty, perseverance, labour and 
discipline. With these have to be 
united foresight, readiness to experi- 
ment, open-mindedness, and power of 
reconciling apparent opposites. This 
last requires perhaps the highest quali- 
ties of all, needing the faith that every 
conflict is an opportunity. And the 
great-hearted Gilbert Chesterton wrote: 
“Everyone on this earth should believe 
that he has something to give to the 
world which cannot othewise be given.” 

And here is the testimony of four 
living leaders of thought who have all 
gone through the dark plight of the 
world. 

“There seems scarcely any limit to 
what could be done in the way of pro- 
ducing a good world, if only men would 
use science wisely.” 

— Bertrand Russell 

“The source of all good is like an 
inexhaustible river; the Creator pours 
forth treasures of goodness, truth, and 
beauty for all who will love them and 
take them.” 

— Dean Inge 

“There is such a thing as exchanging 
the perplexities which depress and 
weaken our nature for those which exalt 
and strengthen it. This world is ill 
adapted to the fearful and the un- 
believable; but most exquisitely adapted 
to the loyal, the loving and the brave.” 

— L. P. Jacks 



“What I cannot understand is how 
anyone who looks out on the world as 
a whole, and sees all the beauty of 
nature about him, and the marvels of 
goodness and beauty men have already 
achieved, can doubt for an instant that 
a power of incalculable goodness must 
be at work in the heart of the universe 
to have produced such results.” 

— Sir Francis Younghusband 

The process of breaking through the 
net of circumstance into fuller under- 
standing, and so into richer life, is not 
merely a process of repetition, but some- 
thing to which habit and ritual are 
ancillary, servants of the strenuous will. 
For this higher purpose is needed an 
alertness to which the mere accumula- 
tion of wealth, for example, is often a 
stranger. How frequent is the sight of 
a man who is too busy attending to the 
making of money to pay attention to 
anything more important than financial 
considerations. And how often do we 
hear such men speaking with contempt 
of interests which have no market value. 

Such people miss the nobler thrill of 
opportunity of adventure, opportunity 
to realise and develop in directions of 
public advantage the genius which has 
enabled them to attain wealth merely 
by acquisition. 

The thrill which results from oppor- 
tunity realised is one of the great things 
of life. The majority of people never 
feel it except through gambling of one 
kind or another, and never realise that 
gambling is a further form of enslaving 
the will, — a form of relaxation which 
rapidly paralyses the power of individual 
effort. The only way of enlarging the 
mind to a state of readiness to recognise 
an opportunity of advance is by a disci- 
pline which leads to something more 
than complacent habit or ritual. Such 
a discipline must train the mind to look 
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out rather than in, to be on the alert 
for differences, to make it one’s main 
object to find and study modes of 
thought and action which contrast with 
one’s own predilections. The methods 
of one particular science will fertilize 
those of another ; the theologian will 
profit by manual occupation, the poet 
by spells of hardship at sea, the business 
man by an interest in some form of art. 
The surgeon, the lawyer, the teacher, 
are all likely to be better men in their 
profession for a knowledge of psycho- 
logy. 

The Beyond is not only a matter of 
background for cosmic theories and of 
recession in magnitude, but of possible 
human relations, and so of ethical 
values, philosophical implication, pur- 
pose, and spiritual revelation. 

‘*We all know,” says Sir Arthur 
Eddington, “that there are regions of 
the human spirit untrammelled by the 
world of physics. In the mystic sense 
of the creation around us, in the expres- 
sion of art, in a yearning towards God, 
the soul grows upward and finds the 
fulfilment of something implanted in its 
nature. The sanction for this develop- 
ment is within us, a striving born with 
our consciousness of an Inner Light 
proceeding from a greater power than 
ours. Science can scarcely question 
this sanction, for the pursuit of science 
springs from a striving which the mind 
is impelled to follow, a questioning that 
will not be suppressed. Whether in the 
intellectual pursuits of science or in the 
mystical pursuits of the spirit, the light 
beckons ahead and the purpose surging 
in our nature responds. ... We are 
meant to fulfil something by our 
lives.” 

How far this questioning that will not 
be suppressed has led us is astoundingly 
illustrated by a little paragraph in one 
of Sir James Jeans’ books: 

“About two million of the extra- 
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galactic nebulae are visible in the great 
100-inch telescope. They appear to be 
scattered with a tolerable approach to 
uniformity through space, their average 
distance apart being something of the 
order of two million light years. The 
most distant of them is about 140 million 
light-years from us.” 

And in another paragraph Sir James 
tells us that since 1902 various investi- 
gators have found that a strange and 
enormously powerful radiation is passing 
through the atmosphere of the earth. 
Some of these investigators have actual- 
ly discovered that this radiation does 
not come from the sun or stars, but from 
nebulae or cosmic masses other than 
stars. One observer, Millikan, is sure 
that it comes from somewhere outside 
the galactic system. 

But the Beyond of physical science 
does not merely involve the discovery 
of further regions of fact. The history 
of science suggests that there are dis- 
coverable principles also, which may 
modify all previous conclusions. And 
as it is clear that the more we discover, 
the more we find we have to discover, it 
is very likely that this truism is 
connected with the need to discard 
principles and methods which can help 
us no further. When to do this is 
another kind of discovery. 

This wide-spread reaching out to the 
Beyond is one of the fields of evidence 
that the parrot-cry among Oriental 
students about the ‘materialism’ of the 
West is a sign of too ready a predilec- 
tion for generalization, which is always 
a risky procedure in reference to 
nations. There is much more in our 
orderly activity than the merely 
negative. Talk of quietism drives a 
Westerner to activity: talk of strenuous 
activity produces sarcastic comment 
from a complacent mystic. 

The West suspects the East of 
surrender to vain subjectivity, to patho- 
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logical delight in unfruitful ecstasy. 
The East is convinced of a pathological, 
almost alienist unrest in the West, a 
fatal love of action and change centred 
on acquisition. 

Each takes an extreme view, ignoring 
the compensatory rhythms which the 
life of the other exhibits. Each accepts 
the antithesis, not realizing what each 
in its more deeply thoughtful representa- 
tives is aware of, the merely subordi- 
nate value of any antithesis, even of 
such as negative and positive, true and 
false, black and white. 

There is need on both sides of freer 
co-operation, unrestricted by dogma, 
creed or ritual. 

Parochial forms of civilization, 

whether Eastern or Western, should be 
enlarged in sympathy to include some 
decent understanding of the ideals of 
other peoples, and so pass out into 
larger moral and social issues. It is 
often more salutary for a people to 
understand what a strongly alien people 
is thinking and doing than to brood on 
its own condition. The old German 

general was right when he said that 
when we learn a new language we open 
another window in the soul. As in our 
business activity, so in our general 

human relations we are coming to look 
to the men and women who are not 
merely content to respect the old 

stability. 

There is more need than ever since 
the darkening of the world in the time 
of Napoleon for that freedom which will 
allow the expression of individuality and 
originality. We have still vast back- 
woods to explore and develop character 
in, ever new frontiers to cross in other 
regions than those of science. There is 
a dilemma facing every prisoner in 
spiritual or intellectual advance when 
he becomes convinced that some value 
once recognised is no longer to be ac- 
cepted. What his discovery means to 



him, and what he feels it should mean 
to others, may take a lifetime to estab- 
lish. In every walk of life this has kept 
our better nature back. It is only when 
this sense of the rich reward of endeavour 
becomes a stimulus in education that we 
shall be able to counteract the dead 
weight of tradition that is resulting in 
apathy and inaction. 

The question of what is beyond the 
horizon of our ways of living and think- 
ing bears closely and vitally upon us all 
to-day, both individuals and nations. 
It is behind all the great social and politi- 
cal changes of this century, — the 
continual rise of the working classes, the 
decay of institutional religions, the 
recovery of Italy and Germany and the 
outward movement of Japan. 

It is responsible for the excellences as 
well as the perversions of new forms 
and formlessness in painting, poetry and 
the arts, working through representa- 
tion and suggestion. We are in an age 
of unprecedented exploration and ex- 
periment. Tradition is giving place to 
imagination, and it will be long before 
imaginative creation discovers the saving 
values of tradition. 

Ideals are more to us than they ever 
were. It is the going that counts, not 
the arrival, — action not complacence. 
There is a sense of the inexhaustible 
awaiting the only ones who can benefit 
from it, — they who can no longer be 
content with the old and often septic 
satisfactions, — they who refuse to accept 
easy and flaccid generalizations. 

We are all prisoners in one way or 
another, and determined men, even 
dictators, are followed the more eagerly 
the more they help their fellows to break 
through the prison walls. 

We have gradually come to realize not 
only the dulness and unworthiness of a 
merely commercial civilization, but also 
the injustice of compelling the bulk of 
a people to tasks which allow no 
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relaxing, no adventure save such as will 
increase earning power. 

From the point of view of the indivi- 
dual looking for a lead in time of 
confusion, — when uncounted possibilities 
of thought and action are signalling to 
the throng of components of which 
personality is a resultant, — the main 
drift of all the testimony I have here 
adduced, while advocating the fullest 
development possible of individual 
effort, would seem to be but an elabora- 
tion of the Ionian watchword of nearly 
three thousand years ago — Panta rhei: 
Everything flows. From that date down 
to this, from Thales to Vaihinger and 
Bergson, thinkers have been pleased to 
spin webs round some central point of 
attachment expressed with a brevity 
that is in ironic contrast to the lengthy 
sentences we perpetrate — as on this page 
— as if to reveal symbolically the 
immeasurable complexity of simple 
things — the infinite in the finite. 

That all things flow, and we with 
them, might certainly be an inducement 
to the spiritless to drift, — there are those 
on whom the very mention of the in- 
finite, — not as a negation but as a posi- 
tive extension of all possibility, — has a 
paralysing effect. 

One poet has used his art to contrast 
such mention contemptuously with the 
comfort enjoyed by familiarity with a 
personal Almighty: 

The strength, the knowledge, and the 
thought of God, 

The futile folly of the Infinite. 

But there are many exhilarating 
references to the positive, creative 
conception of the Infinite, especially in 
the aftermath of the Romantic 
philosophy. It was Carlyle’s convic- 
tion, as of thousands more, that ‘the 
unhappiness of man arises from his 
greatness, from the infinite which stirs 
within him and can find no breathing 
space in the forms of finitude.’ 



Schleiermacher believed that the 
various phases of our spiritual activity 
only attain perfection when they lead 
back to the feeling of the Infinite, the 
World-Spirit. This is also the inspira- 
tion of Prof. Stewart’s fine book on the 
Myths of Plato. Lotze taught that 
‘Everything finite works only by that 
in it which makes it secretly better than 
it seems, by the essential power of the 
Infinite which is latent in it.’ 

If we venture to ascend into the 
rarefied stratosphere of the mathemati- 
cians, we may overhear things which are 
even more thrilling. A message comes 
through to the effect that a ‘thing may 
easily be infinitely subdivisible without 
being infinite in extent; that every 
imaginable order of infinity can be dealt 
with, and that the universe is infinite in 
an infinite number of ways. It may be 
infinite in size and also consist of things 
which are infinitesimal in smallness.’ 
The human conclusion which Sir Oliver 
Lodge reaches after these pronounce- 
ments is that all we can do is to go on 
exploring, and thus enlarge the capacity 
of the mind. One result of such 
enlargement is a transatlantic version of 
Prof. Einstein’s theory of curved space. 
It would be unfair to name the author, 
but he calculates, we are told, that ‘space 
probably extends about one thousand 
time as far as the furthest nebula visible 
in the most powerful telescope in the 
world. If we look beyond that we shall 
see ourselves , not as we are to-day, but 
as we were many billions of years ago !’ 
But this statement pales in its humour 
before that reported of George Cantor in 
a definition of Infinity : 

“There are exactly as many points 
in a line a millionth of an inch long as 
in the whole of infinite space.” 

I know no better illustration than this 
of the statement that Infinity is the 
prerogative of mind rather than of 
matter. 
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That itself is an achievement, to have lies for me in what is the infinitely far 
sailed in imagination to the end of the Beyond. No doubt there are concep- 
Endless ! The story of the solution of tions of evolution or progress which 
the problem of the Infinite, by would admit of such a story being told 
Riemann, Bolzano, Dedekind and to eager little ones in the time beyond 
Cantor, I can only refer to here, for it time of superhumanity. 

THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY 

THOUGHT 

By Prof. Sheo Narayana Lal Srivastava, M.A. 

Time was when religion was held mindedness towards a wider significance 
suspect both by science and philosophy, transcending scientific measurement, 
and the generality of mankind, disgust- which might have seemed illogical a 
ed as it was with the crude dogmas and generation ago.” 1 This is a long way 
sickening conventionalities of orthodoxy from the scientific view-point which saw 
and priest-craft, thought that it had in matter the promise and potency of 
enough justification for ignoring religion all that is highest and best in the 
to which the scientists and the philo- universe including life and conscious- 
sophers were not only indifferent but ness. The scientific methodology has an 
positively hostile. But now one can inherent limitation whereby it leaves out 
heave a sigh of relief that the competent much to be known in ways other than 
scientists and philosophers of the day the physicist’s. “Whenever we state 
have both joined together in admitting the properties of a body in terms of 
the validity and cardinal importance of physical quantities,” says Eddington, 
religion. On this changed attitude of “we are imparting knowledge as to the 
contemporary scientific and philosophic response of various metrical indicators 
thought, I shall dwell here briefly. to its presence, and nothing more . 992 

All scientific knowledge is, in the last 
* analysis, only “a schedule of pointer- 

The landmarks of the older scientific readings,” 3 “a shadowgraph perform- 
thought and its thoroughly mechanistic ance of the drama of familiar life.” 4 
and materialistic world-picture have Even the farthest limit reached by 
now vanished before our eyes and the science, the atom, is likewise a bundle 
scientist of to-day is prepared to take a pointer-readings — nay, if we are to be 

broader view of reality and to make more up-to-date with modern scientific 
room in his world-picture for the spiri- thought, we should say it is ‘a bundle 
tual implications, values and signi- probabilities.’ For the scientists 

flcance which are intrinsic to concrete to-day tell us that we cannot say with 
human experience and which were regard to any particular body that it 
simply anathema to his forbears. “I will respond with the same pointer- 

am convinced,” says Sir Arthur . The Nature of the Physical World, Intro : 
S. Eddington, “that a just appreciation P. xviii. 

of the physical world as it is understood * p -* 257 ‘ 

. A . ........ . Ibid., p. 257. 

to-day carries with it a feeling of open- * Intro : P. xvi. 
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readings at all times and under all 
conditions. That is why Schrodinger 
tries to picture the atom as a wave 
centre of his probability entity^. The 
Victorian physicist had an easy time 
when he could describe the atom as a 
concrete piece of matter, something like 
a billiard-ball. But this ideal of ‘con- 
creteness’ is banished by modern 
science. “And if to-day you ask a 
physicist what he has finally made out 
the ether or the electron to be, the 
answer will not be a description in terms 
of billiard-balls or fly-wheels or any- 
thing concrete; he will point instead to 
a number of symbols and a set of 
mathematical equations which they 
satisfy. What do the symbols stand 
for ? The mysterious reply is given that 
physics is indifferent to that; it has no 
means of probing beneath the symbol- 
ism .” 5 (Italics ours). It is this dis- 
missal of the idea of concreteness in the 
physical world (hitherto pertinaciously 
adhered to by the scientists) and the 
recognition of its symbolic character 
that prepares the modern scientist to 
acknowledge the reality of a spiritual 
existence and enables him to resolve the 
conflict between science and religion. 
For the modern scientist the real and 
the concrete are no longer convertible 
terms, and consequently he is no longer 
in a position to dismiss the non-concrete 
or the spiritual as unreal. 

Science cannot explain all. The 
phenomenon of thought or knowledge 
cannot be explained by the dance of 
atoms in the human brain. To link 
causally certain brain processes with 
thought is to forget the utter incom- 
mensurability in their nature. More- 
over, if thinking were only a mechani- 
cal product of certain physiological 
processes and the mind a mere 
machinery, error, would not be possible. 

5 Eddington : Science and the Unseen 

World : P. 20. 



“We say that the brain which produces 
( 7 times 9 are 68’ is better than the 
brain which produces ‘7 times 9 are 65’; 
but it is not as a servant of natural 
law that it is better.” 6 The principle 
of mechanical determinism also breaks 
down when we come to the moral con- 
sciousness of man. The moral ought 
is the index of a free principle that can 
make a choice between doing the right 
and not doing it. 

So, a wider and richer horizon now 
looms before the scientist’s eye wherein 
he perceives that “there are regions of 
the human spirit untrammelled by the 
world of physics. In the mystic sense 
of the creation around us, in the ex- 
pression of art, in a yearning towards 
God, the soul grows upward and finds 
the fulfilment of something implanted 
in its nature. The sanction for this 
development is within us, a striving 
bom with our consciousness or an Inner 
Light proceeding from a greater power 
than ours. Science can scarcely ques- 
tion this sanction, for the pursuit of 
science springs from a striving which 
the mind is impelled to follow, a ques- 
tioning that will not be suppressed. . . 
The problem of the scientific world is 
part of a broader problem — the problem 
of all experience. Experience may be 
regarded as a combination of self and 
environment, it being part of the pro- 
blem to disentangle these two interacting 
components. Life, religion, knowledge, 
truth are involved in this problem, 
some relating to the finding of our- 
selves, some to the finding of our 
environment from the experience con- 
fronting us. All of us in our lives have 
to make something of this problem; 
and it is an important condition that 
we who have to solve the problem are 
ourselves part of the problem.* 9 * 

8 Ibid., p. 36. 

7 The Nature of the Physical World : 
Pp. 327-28. 
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Eddington thus makes it perfectly 
clear that an attack on religion from the 
view-point of science is absolutely un- 
warranted and unjustified; and that 
natural science, limited as it is in its 
scope and methodology, cannot ex- 
haust the possibilities of a spiritual 
order of existence. In fact, he seems 
convinced of the greater certainty and 
immediacy of the spiritual than of the 
physical. “No one can deny,” he 
says, “that mind is the first and most 
direct thing in our experience, and all 
else is remote inference — inference either 
intuitive or deliberate. 958 Sir James 
Jeans even goes the length of saying 
that all reality is spiritual, knowledge 
being the fundamental stuff the universe 
is made of. As President of The 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science for the year 1934, he 
said in his Presidential address: “The 
old physics imagined it was studying 
an objective nature which had its own 
existence independently of the mind 
which perceived it — which indeed had 
existed from all eternity, whether it 
was perceived or not. It would have 
gone on imagining this to this day, had 
the electron observed by the physicists 
behaved as on this supposition it ought 
to have done. But it did not so behave, 
and this led to the birth of the new 
physics, with its general thesis that the 
nature we study does not consist so 
much of something we perceive as of 
our perceptions; it is not the object of 
the subject-object relation but the rela- 
tion itself. There is, in fact, no clear- 
cut division between the subject and 
the object; they form an indivisible 
whole which now becomes nature. This 
thesis finds its final expression in the 
wave-parable, which tells us that nature 
consists of waves and that these are of 
the general quality of waves of knowl- 

8 The Nature of the Physical World : 

P. 281. 
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edge or of absence of knowledge in our 
own minds. 95 

II 

Now, from contemporary science let 
us turn to contemporary philosophy 9 
and mark the attitude of present-day 
philosophical thinking towards the ques- 
tion of religion. Here also we have a 
welcome sign. Contemporary philoso- 
phical thought is characterized by the 
same breadth of vision and comprehen- 
siveness of outlook which has become a 
notable feature of modem scientific 
thought. A generation ago, philosophy 
looked with a suspicious eye on religion 
which was considered to be anything 
but rational, and as such something 
with which philosophy had no business 
to concern itself. This is well evident 
from the opening words in Kant’s cele- 
brated Critique of Pure Reason : 
“When religion seeks to shelter itself 
behind its sanctity, and law behind its 
majesty, they justly awaken suspicion 
against themselves, and lose all claim 
to the sincere respect which reason 
yields only to that which has been able 
to bear the test of its free and open 
scrutiny. 99 But now this ‘suspicion 9 has 
disappeared; a contemporary philoso- 
pher, of whatever school or view-point, 
feels that his system of philosophy 
would remain inadequate unless it is 
rounded up with a note of theism of 
some sort or other. The validity and 
rationality of religious experience is now 
admitted in all circles of philosophical 

9 1 shall be dealing here with the attitude 
of Western philosophy only towards the 
question of religion. In India, philosophy 
was never divorced from religion. The 
Indian word for philosophy is darsan which 
suggests as its ultimate objective ‘spiritual 
vision’ or Illumination. In the memorable 
words of Swami Vivekananda : “Philosophy 

in India means that through which we see 
God, the rationale of religion ; so no Hindu 
would ever ask for a link between religion 
and philosophy.” 
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thinking; a broader view of reason and 
experience and a larger outlook on the 
nature and function of philosophy now 
prevail. Reason, says Prof. G. Dawes 
Hicks of the University of London, 
should be looked upon as an activity 
“involved in all our experiences, and 
as at the root of all intelligent belief.” 10 
“Intellectual activity,” he tells us, 
“may, it is true, degenerate into a cold 
and merely logical process of ratiocina- 
tion, that seeks to pass all things in 
heaven and earth through the sieve of 
its narrow formulae of elimination or 
excision; but to suffer this logic-chopp- 
ing faculty, as Carlyle called it, to 
usurp the name of reason, is simply to 
trifle with ordinary linguistic usage.” 11 
It is only when reason is construed in 
this broader sense that ‘religious experi- 
ence’ can be brought within the purview 
of philosophy and made to yield results 
for a philosophical world-view. It is 
now being increasingly realized by con- 
temporary philosophers that the ideal of 
philosophy is to make a comprehensive 
and constructive survey of total ex- 
perience, and as such no specific ex- 
perience can be left out. Philosophy 
must scan the entire range of human 
experience comprising within it not 
only the world of external nature which 
we apprehend through our senses but 
also the spheres of moral, religious and 
aesthetic experiences. If any of these be 
excluded from its purview, philosophy 
would suffer violence in its task of inter- 
preting total experience. So although 
“a religious mind may leave philosophy 
alone, the philosophic inquirer cannot 
leave religion alone.” 12 “The existence 
of religion,” says Professor R. F. A. 
Hoernl6, “is one of the cardinal data 
for a philosophical synopsis. Whatever 

10 The Philosophical Bases of Theism : 
P. 159. 

11 Ibid., p. 129. 

12 Ibid., p. 18. 



choice philosophy may have in the way 
in which it will fit religion into its edifice, 
it has no choice between accepting and 
rejecting it. Philosophy is not free to 
omit religion; it simply cannot leave 
religion out. But more: not only must 
it include religion amongst its data, but 
it must do so substantially on religion’s 
own terms, and at its own valuation. 
It must concede the central place of 
religion. Its synopsis would be untrue 
to the proportions of the data, if it did 
not put in the centre the things which 
are in the centre. That religion is thus 
central or focal is a commonplace among 
all students of it. Psychologically, it is 
admitted on all hands, it is not ‘depart- 
mental.’ It is not an affair of the 
intellect alone, or the will alone, or the 
feelings alone, though any one of these 
may be dominant in the religion of a 
given individual or a given age. In 
principle, religion involves the whole 
man.” 13 Even the realist a outrance 
like Prof. S. Alexander — for whom God 
is not an existent Being , ‘deity’ in his 
scheme of philosophy being only a name 
for the last emergent quality of the 
universe as a whole— -does concede the 
reality of the religious sentiment or the 
passion towards God; and religious 
sentiment being an undeniable element 
of human experience, he is forced to 
“discuss what can be known as to the 
nature of deity, consistently with the 
whole scheme of things which we know, 
and with the sentiment of worship which 
is directed to God.” 14 Admitting as 
Alexander does, the reality of religion 
as a necessary element in human experi- 
ence, he is constrained to bring it within 
the purview of philosophy: “Religion 

leans on metaphysics for the justifica- 
tion of its indefeasible conviction of the 
reality of its object; philosophy leans 
on religion to justify it in calling the 



13 Matter, Life, Mind and God : Pp. 183-84. 

14 Space, Time and Deity : Vol. I., p. 31. 
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possessor of deity by the religious name 
of God .” 15 We are not here concerned 
with Prof. Alexander’s novel conception 
of God as simply the whole universe 
engaged in process towards the emer- 
gence of the new quality of deity; but 
what appears significant to us is his 
emphasis on bringing religion within the 
orbit of philosophical discussion. The 
notable thing is that religion is now no 
longer regarded as an extra-philosophi- 
cal concern. 

Anything like the briefest summary 
of what contemporary philosophers of 
different schools have to say on the 
specific nature of religious experience 
and on the meaning of God and other 
allied topics would be beyond the scope 
of the present article which is simply 
designed to show that religion has now 
become a matter of intimate concern to 
philosophy and that religion is now no 
longer regarded as something which is 
not amenable to reason. One of the 
most impressive features of modern 
philosophical thought as contrasted with 
that of the later nineteenth century is 
the increased comprehensiveness and 
accuracy with which the study of religion 
is approached. Anthropology, Socio- 
logy, Psychology, and the history 
and comparative study of religious 
forms and institutions are all made 
to throw light on the nature and 
implications of religion. Ever since 
William James published his famous 
Gifford lectures on The Varieties of 
Religious Experience , the modern philo- 
sophic mind has been addressing itself 
assiduously to the task of interpreting 
religious experience and there has been 
in the West a continual output of 
systematic and methodical literature on 
the psychology and philosophy of reli- 
gion. A great interest in mysticism has 
been taken and admirable works have 

16 Space, Time and Deity : Vol. II., p. 843. 



been produced by such writers as Dean 
Inge, Miss Evelyn Underhill, Baron von 
Hugel, Dr. Rudolf Otto, Professor 
Rufus M. Jones and others. 

In this connection, I should like to 
add a word about what could be expect- 
ed of India in the direction of making 
a contribution to world’s knowledge of 
psychology and philosophy of religion 
which has been continuously growing in 
bulk by the assiduous labour of English, 
American and German workers. As 
contributions of contemporary Indian 
philosophers in this direction, we could 
mention the Hibbert Lectures of Prof. 
S. Radhakrishnan (An Idealist View of 
Life) and Rabindranath Tagore ( The 
Religion of Man). We could also count 
Prof. R. D. Ranade’s Indian Mysticism: 
Mysticism in Maharashtra , Prof. S. N. 
Das Gupta’s Hindu Mysticism and Prof. 
Mahendranath Sirkar’s Mysticism in the 
Bhagavad-Gita and Hindu Mysticism 
according to the Upanishads. Although 
philosophy and psychology of religion 
are now being taught in many Indian 
Universities, yet, for all I know, there 
is no University in this country which 
provides, as Western Universities do, for 
a chair of philosophy or psychology of 
religion exclusively. Nor have we here 
any Lectureship of the type of the 
Hibbert Lectureship. Perhaps, the 
University authorities in India have not 
yet realized the imperative need of the 
advancement of the philosophical study 
of religion which to-day is engaging the 
serious attention of the best philosophic 
minds of the Western world. 



in 

Religion, then, has now definitely 
come within the orbit of rational 
enquiry, and the old conflicts between 
science and religion, and religion and 
philosophy, in the West have decisively 
ended. Religion will have a future and 
will not fade away, but let no one 
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imagine that the baser and non-essential 
accretions on religion in the forms of 
meaningless rituals and superstitions, 
crude irrational dogmas and soul-killing 
conventionalities of the priest-craft shall 
also survive in the modern era. 
Religion will emerge purer and brighter, 
refined of all its dross and dirt, from 
the furnace of rational inspection. The 
modern movement towards a philoso- 
phical approach to religion is fraught 
with consequences of a fundamental and 
far-reaching nature. The emphasis will 
shift from all forms of soul-smothering 
externalism and conventional routine to 
the highest form of mysticism . Religion 
will come to mean more an experience 
and an inward aspiration than an assent 
to certain dogmas and creeds and the 
mechanical observance of certain 
external practices and ceremonials. 
Experience alone shall he regarded as 
the basis of religion , and not any 
miraculously attested revelation or the 
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infallibility of a church. Scriptures 
shall be looked upon as human docu- 
ments and much in them that is infected 
with the errors and prejudices of the 
times during which they were composed 
will call for revision and rejection. And 
finally, bigotry shall have no chance of 
a survival. The modern philosophical 
study of religion is directed not towards 
this religion or that, but towards religion 
as such , the one pan-human aspiration 
for the Divine which stirs all humanity. 
There is hardly any reason to believe 
that religion will remain unaffected by 
the spirit of modernism which is reshap- 
ing all other human institutions. Far 




modernist programme, religious or 
otherwise, is in toto flawless, but the 
fundamental motif of the modern era, 
the drive towards greater and greater 
emancipation , is sound at the core and 
irresistible. Let us hail the dawn of the 
new morn ! 
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By Prof. James 

The Devas of the Rig-Veda took 
excellent care of their Aryan wor- 
shippers. The Dasas found themselves 
opposed by both human and divine 
powers. In the development of thought 
and experience that took place between 
the completion of the last Vedic hymn 
and the composition in thought of the 
earliest Upanishad, an extraordinary 
change had taken place. The Devas 
were Aryan. Brahma is not even 
human. It has no limits save those of 
sat , chit 9 ananda. Though for practi- 
cal, political, conventional reasons none 
but the upper castes might read the 
Upanishads, the fundamental dictum 
“That art Thou” applied to every soul. 



B. Pratt, Ph.D. 

Through all the changes that have 
taken place since the time of Yajna- 
valkya, and in spite of the many limita- 
tions and divisions of medieval 
Hinduism, this insight and revelation of 
the Upanishads as to the essential uni- 
versality of religion has never been lost, 
— has never really been questioned in 
India. 

In no other land was this great truth 
so quickly or so completely attained. 
Particularly among peoples whose gods 
were of the tribal rather than of the 
natural or philosophical type was the 
attainment of universality in their reli- 
gious conceptions difficult and slow. 
The more primitive religions have not 
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yet attained it. Of tribal religions that 
of the Hebrews was certainly the great- 
est, and here it is especially noticeable 
that the progress of which (thanks to 
the Old Testament) we know so much 
was chiefly in the direction of the growth 
of Yahve out of his early tribal limita- 
tions toward an ultimate universal 
character. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
especially Jeremiah made notable con- 
tributions to this growing conception. 
But after Jeremiah’s death there was 
something of a relapse toward the old 
picture of Yahve as a national God. 
Though He was believed to be the 
creator of the Earth, He was still the 
God of the Jews in a peculiar fashion. 
In fact one of the great achievements 
of Christianity, especially through the 
work of the Apostle Paul, was the final 
rupture of this nationalistic chain about 
the Divine, and the recognition that 
religion, properly understood, was no 
national or tribal affair, but transcended 
all political lines, dwelling in a region 
where “there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free,” 
but all are one. 

It would not be difficult to show that 
the concepts of the Greek Zeus and of 
the Roman Jupiter went through a 
similar development. These deities, at 
first the champions of separate political 
groups, came to be identified with each 
other, and in the last days of Roman 
and Greek Paganism were recognized as 
merely names for the one universal 
Father. 

“Father of all, in every age, 

In every tribe adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehova, Jove, and Lord.” 

Something like this story has been 
repeated in every religion of intelligent 
men that has succeeded in surviving. 
Belief in a God of the tribal sort is no 
longer possible among highly civilized 
peoples. Only on a more primitive 



level can such a faith maintain its hold 
upon successive generations of believers. 
This is partly due to the fact that a 
merely national deity is obviously a silly 
fairy tale. Grown up peoples cannot 
seriously accept the notion, any more 
than grown up men and women can 
continue to believe in Santa Claus. 

There is another reason for this 
Natural Selection, this survival of the 
Universal, among Gods — a reason not 
quite so obvious but almost equally 
decisive. In all the more successful 
religions there is a vital, and an increas- 
ingly binding, relation between the con- 
cept of Deity and the moral ideal. And 
the ethical principle basic to that moral 
ideal is bound to be unprejudiced and 
disinterested. No ethical principle is 
tenable which is not rational: and the 
essence of rationality is impersonal lack 
of prejudice. All the great religious 
ethics recognize this fact. An ethical 
system not based upon this trait of uni- 
versality could not maintain itself for a 
moment before the judgment seat of 
reason, but would at once betray its 
essentially dogmatic and indefensible 
character. Among civilized and think- 
ing people no conception of the Deity 
and no religious ethics can survive that 
falls short of universality. Growth in 
universality is the supreme test by 
which a religion is to be judged. 

That all this is true is so obvious that 
I should not have dwelt upon it save 
for the fact that in these most recent 
years and days, among some of the most 
civilized peoples of the world a mighty 
movement is under weigh to rob religion 
of its universality, to put it back two 
thousand years upon a primitive and 
barbarous level, and to replace the 
Christian God, the Eternal Buddha, the 
Universal Atman, by a set of rival, 
earthly, yelping godlets. 

The development of the totalitarian 
states with their attempted veto of every- 
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thing that goes beyond state lines and 
governmental control and their attempt- 
ed setting up of purely national gods in 
the place of the Universal Spirit which 
is no respecter of persons or nations, — 
this is one of the great perils to humanity 
in our day. So far as I know this 
danger is, as yet, absent from India. 
But from a spreading and contagious 
plague no one is safe. And I sometimes 
wonder whether Indian thinkers realize 



the bearing upon human religion as such 
of what is going on in parts of the 
European continent and Japan. It is 
true that every people should worship 
God in its own way; it would be highly 
undesirable if all the great religions were 
alike. But when religion’s supreme 
object of faith or adoration loses its uni- 
versal aspect and descends to the tribal 
level, Religion itself will be replaced by 
an utterly devilish nationalism. 



MY TOUR IN THE NORTHERN COUNTRIES 

OF EUROPE 

By Swami Nikhilananda 



My long-cherished deisre to see the 
northern coun tries of Europe was ful- 
filled last summer. After nine months 
of strenuous work in the exacting city 
of New York we sailed from there 
on June 13, and got our first sight of 
land near the Irish coast, our destina- 
tion being Cobh or Queenstown. Ireland 
is three hundred miles nearer to 
America than any other land in Europe. 
Steaming along the southern coast of 
Ireland, we saw the glorious and fantas- 
tic shapes of land that have made Kerry 
famous all over the world. The way 
from Cobh to Cork is surrounded by 
beauty, not of the wilderness but of 
fertility, flowers, hedges, hills covered 
with purple heather, blue lakes and 
green valleys, justifying the name of 
Ireland as the “Emerald Isle.” The 
secret of its particular charm lies in 
the soft and gracious colouring — the 
delight of painters — which remains all 
the year round. From Cork we visited 
the famous castle at Blarney, whose 
historical and antiquarian interest is 
over-shadowed by the legend of the 
Blarney stone. 

We also visited St. Ann’s Church at 
Shandon which contains a peal of 
eighteenth century bells. A famous 



couplet has been written about these 
bells : 

“The bells of Shandon, they sound so 

grand on 

The pleasant waters of the river Lee.” 

The national park of Killarney 
through which we rode for miles and 
miles in an old-fashioned phaeton, is a 
spot of real beauty. The park contains 
three lakes into one of which St. Patrick 
is said to have driven the last of the 
serpents. The old ruins of Muckron 
Abbey blend the growth of a great yew 
tree and a profusion of ivy with old 
columns and carven windows. O’Dono- 
ghue and the Devil divide between them 
the marvels of Killarney. The tourists 
are shown various fantastic spots called 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl and his Ladder, 
as well as O’Donoghue’s Prison, his 
Library, his Pigeon House, etc. 

Dublin is the capital of the Irish Free 
State. One sees here the architecture 
of the eighteenth century. On either 
side of the gateway to Trinity College 
stand the statues of Goldsmith and 
Burke. O’Connell Street, one of the 
widest streets of Europe, is adorned 
with statues of Ireland’s worthies, from 
O’Connell to Parnell. In the centre is 
the huge Nelson Column. The Trinity 
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College Library contains, among other 
interesting things, the first Press notice 
of Handel’s “Messiah” as well as the 
celebrated Book of Kells, a very old 
manuscript of the Gospels. Ireland 
offers an interesting study to the 
Indians. People are burdened with 
poverty. One is almost tempted to say 
that religion acts as a dope and keeps 
people satisfied in the midst of material 
discomforts. 

The English and the Irish have been 
at loggerheads since the invasion of 
Ireland by Henry IT. The conquest 
was made by the superior military 
power of England. But the freedom- 
loving Irish people would not submit to 
this military control. They systemati- 
cally refused to be governed by English 
laws. There have been frequent revolts, 
guerilla wars and acts of ruthless sup- 
pression, especially by the Black and 
Tans. At last in 1921 the fall status 
of Dominion was offered to Ireland. 
Twenty-six counties accepted it. They 
are now known as the Irish Free State 
which is represented in the League of 
Nations and has ministers accredited to 



it by the Great Powers. Only the 
northern counties, professing the Pro- 
testant faith and owing allegiance to 
England, have refused to be united with 
the Free State. I saw in the Free State 
a genuine sympathy of the people for 
the National movement of India. Even 
the poor driver of the old fashioned 
coach, with only a rag on his back, in- 
quired eagerly about Mahatma Gandhi. 

We crossed the Irish sea from Belfast 
to Scotland in the afternoon. It was a 
short trip of about three hours. The 

train-ride from the coast to Glasgow has 
left in my mind an indelible memory. 
The evening light lingers there until 
about midnight. The undulating coun- 
try, sheep grazing on the meadows, a 
vapour — popularly known as the Scotch 
mist — rising from the ground, and the 
soft northern light give this part of 
Scotland the appearance of a fairy land. 
After spending the night in Glasgow we 
set out next morning for the famous 
Trossachs or the Scottish lakes. The 
trip through the Trossachs is made by 
lake steamer, automobile and the four- 
in-hand. On all sides is the grandeur 
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of majestic mountains, ribbon-like 
waterfalls, placid waters of the lake, 
the heather-covered hills glowing red, 
and an indescribable stillness reigning 
around. The Trossachs or these lakes 
of Scotland have been immortalized by 
Sir Walter Scott. Loch Lomond was 
Rob Roy’s domain. Loch Katrine and 
the ‘Lady of the Lake’ are inseparable. 
The Hunting Party in the ‘Lady of the 
Lake’ started out from Callander. 

Via Stirling, a historical place where 
James VI of Scotland was crowned and 
preached at by John Knox, we came 
to Edinburgh. In this city of romance 
and legend, the most interesting things 
are the castle, the “Royal Mile”, and 
Holyrood Palace. In the “Royal Mile” 
which connects the castle and the 
palace, have been crowded many events 
of history. 

From Edinburgh we went to Winder- 
mere. My room in the hotel overlooked 
the vast sweep of the lake, dotted with 
sail boats. There were also a few lake 
steamers. Though it is a summer re- 
sort, people were wonderfully quiet and 
self-restrained. 

I spent about two weeks in London 



and met a number of Indians, among 
whom were some old friends. From 
London I paid visits to Cambridge and 
Stratford-on-Avon. There are about 
forty colleges associated with Cambridge 
University. We looked at only a few 
of them. The Tudor Chapel of King’s 
College, a very fine specimen of Per- 
pendicular architecture, Milton’s college 
of Christ’s, the Trinity Great Court, 
St. John’s superb gateway, are some of 
the outstanding sights. Of course, one 
never forgets the Backs of Cambridge 
and their loveliest river scene. Cam- 
bridge bred many noble poets such as 
Spenser, Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Gray, Dryden, Tennyson and Rupert 
Brooke. After months of abstinence 
from Indian food, because of a strict 
diet which excludes all spice, I ate a 
hearty meal in the Kohinoor Restaurant 
and for three days was tormented by 
the evil effects. 

Miss Josephine MacLeod received me 
as her guest in her historic house, 
Hallscroft, associated with the memory 
of Susanna Hall, the grand-daughter of 
Shakespeare. Stratford-on-Avon is a 
veritable museum of Shakespearean 
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relics. In that town can be traced the 
life of Shakespeare from the cradle to 
the grave. 

Within the last five years, I have 
visited England three times. One 
always finds the same conventional stiff- 
ness of the English character. But 
there is a sense of repose in this aloof- 
ness. If the Englishman finds you 
agreeable, he will at first thaw and then 
he will warm up. The average English- 
man leads an insular life surrounded by 
his hedges. The English nation, also, 
is indifferent to outside affairs. Many 



I asked whether he knew India he 
answered he had been Chief Justice for 
many years of the High Court in 
Allahabad. Again and again, while in 
England, the idea came to my mind that 
for the last two hundred years the 
Hindus and the Englishmen had never 
tried to understand each other, both 
living within the shells of their narrow 
prejudices and outlooks. 

From Harwich we boarded the 
‘Stella Polaris’ for a two weeks’ cruise 
along the coast of Norway, our ultimate 
objective being the North Cape. Shore 




Troll Fjord, Norway 



a time I was amazed by the ignorance 
of an Englishman regarding the condi- 
tion of India. He is, by nature, phleg- 
matic, and is guided by instinct. An 
Englishman is supremely distrustful of 
reason. Lately, a tremendous peace- 
movement has grown up in England. 

The average Englishman in England 
is very different from the ones we see in 
India. In England they are polite, 
gentle, suave and helpful. Once, in a 
shop in London, an Englishman came 
to me and in a charming manner asked 
about my native place in India. When 



excursions enabled us to see the interior 
of Norway and relieved us of the tedium 
of being confined for two weeks in a 
boat. 

The Fjords are the most fascinating 
sights of Norway. They are chiselled 
deeply into the sides of lofty, majestic 
mountains. A mysterious stillness 
pervades the water. Narrow waterfalls 
meet the sea. Many of the peaks are 
snow-capped and here and there glaciers 
from the mountain-sides touch the 
water’s edge. Though we crossed the 
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Arctic Circle, we enjoyed a warm and 
even temperature. 

In the course of this cruise we 
visited several towns and other places 
of scenic beauty. Near Bergen, the 
second largest city of Norway, we 
visited the thousand year old 4 ‘Stave 
Kirke” (Stave Church), dat'ng from the 
Viking Age, i.e., the first Christian 
period in Norway. It is a -wooden 
structure of peculiar shape, resembling 
somewhat the temple in Nepal. By the 
funicular railway, we climbed to the 
summit of Mt. Floien, from which one 
sees a wonderful view of the city. The 
Roinsdal mountain range has pictures- 
que and curiously formed peaks which 
have special names such as ‘The King,’ 
‘The Queen,’ ‘The Bishop,’ ‘The 
Witches’ Peak,’ etc. Proceeding to 
Molde, the city of roses, we saw boys 
and girls dance in their old native 
dresses. 

Following the coast of Norway, we 
saw the Svartisen Glacier where the 
narcissus blooms very near the water’s 
edge. We visited the Lapp colonies at 
Lynseidet. These nomadic people live 
in their tents surrounded by their herds 



of reindeer. In Trondheim, the ancient 
capital of Norway, we saw the biggest 
wooden house in Europe. The Cathe- 
dral contains the shrine of Norway’s 
glorious martyr king, St. 01 av, who fell 
in battle in 1080 fighting for the intro- 
duction of Christianity. The shrine is 
a fine relic of medieval art and dates 
from the twelfth century. Hammer- 
fest, Europe’s most northerly town, has 
regular airplane service. It is a gloomy 
place where the sun is not seen for four 
months during winter. 

The yacht anchored at the foot of 
the North Cape at about five o’clock in 
the afternoon. At about ten-thirty p.m. 
we stood on the wind-swept, rocky cliff 
and waited with bated breath for the 
clouds to lift. An hour later the cloud 
suddenly broke, revealing the glory of 
the midnight sun, which I shall 
remember till the end of my life. In 
front of us lay the black waters of the 
North Pole and behind us the land of 
Europe. The mind was filled with the 
mystery of creation. After twelve 
o’clock midnight we returned to the 
yacht in broad daylight. The mid- 
night sun is visible at the North Cape 




Midnight Sun, North Cape 
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from the eleventh of May till the thirty- 
first of July. During this period the 
sun never sets in that region. 

We left the ‘Stella Polaris’ at Bergen 
and proceeded to Oslo. On the way 
we visited the Hardanger Fjord and 
Glacier. Oslo with its 800,000 inhabit- 
ants is the capital of Norway and was 
founded in 1067. It is a beautiful city 
rich in treasures of art and culture. 
The Oslo Museum contains two famous 
Viking ships which were used for the 
burial of a king and queen of the Viking 
land. 

A few hours of travel by rail brought 
me to Sweden’s capital, Stockholm, on 
Lake Malar. New Stockholm is a 
modern city with stately buildings. 
The lake is spanned by thirteen impos- 
ing bridges of steel and concrete ; 
tunnels are driven through the virgin 
rocks . 



Sweden is called the land of the 
“Middle Way.” There is neither 
extreme wealth nor deadening poverty. 
Even a casual observer cannot but 
notice the straightforward nature, 
open mind, and spirit of freedom 
of the Scandinavians. My three weeks’ 
stay in Stockholm brought me in 
contact with several leading men and 
women of the city. It is such a relief 
to see the contrast between freedom- 
loving Scandinavia and the suspicious 
and intriguing atmosphere of the rest of 
Europe. 



The most remarkable building in 
Stockholm is, of course, the world- 
famed Town Hall, completed in 1923. 
It is designed as a blending of the 
romantic style with one of a national 
character. The city is rich in museums 
and galleries. The collections of the 
National Gallery are representative of 
all the great masters. There is the 
Nordic Museum which, with its open air 
section at Skansen, provides a complete 



and living insight into Swedish folk 
culture throughout the centuries, 
together with specimens of the plant and 
animal life of the country. 

The celebrated University of Upsala 
is situated in a small town about twenty 
miles from Stockholm. Swedenborg lies 
buried in the Cathedral. The small 
garden of Linneus is still in existence. 
The motto in the Administrative Build- 
ing of the University is very arresting: 
“Free thinking is good, but right think- 
ing is better.” On our way from 
Upsala we visited famous Gripsholm, 
the grim castle built by Gustav Vasa, 
the liberator of Sweden. 

We also spent a pleasant afternoon 
and evening at Sigtuna, which is the 
centre of the Student Christian move- 
ment of Sweden. This movement is 
trying to combine the ideal of religion 
with the spirit of social service. It has 
been conducting a number of folk 
schools where education is directed not 
only to improve the moral and spiritual 
lives of the students, but also to 
encourage among them the old indus- 
tries of their country. 

The co-operative movement in Sweden 
is the most interesting experiment in the 
field of industry and economics. In fact 
this movement has now passed the 
experimental stage. Through it capital- 
ism has been modified and, in a sense, 
controlled, while the profit motive in 
many fields has been curbed or abolish- 
ed. The experiment of controlled 
capitalism is being made in two ways. 
First, consumers’ co-operation has 
developed slowly during the past four 
decades until to-day approximately one 
third of all retail trade and more than 
ten per cent, of the wholesale trade and 
manufacture for domestic consumption, 
are carried on by co-operatives without 
profit; the implications of this in low 
prices and high quality, reach out to 
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the entire consuming population. 
Second, the State has competed so effi- 
ciently in many fields that private enter- 
prise has been prevented from establish- 
ing extortionate monopolies. This 
movement has penetrated into Denmark 
and Norway as well. The interesting 
feature of the movement is that it has 
carried on its work without any State 
help and in the teeth of opposition by 
the capitalists. The directors of the 
Co-operative movements in India can 
learn a great deal from the Swedish 
experiment. Last summer President 
Roosevelt of America sent some of the 
able professors of economics to Sweden 
to study the co-operative movement 
there. There are several books on the 
subject. I have read with great interest 
“Sweden, the Middle Way” by Marquis 
W. Childs, published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

From Sweden I came to Denmark. 
It is one of the smallest countries in 
Europe, having a population of 3,650,000 
and an area of about 17,200 square 
miles. Denmark has no natural 
grandeur such as mountains, waterfalls, 
etc. But nature has compensated it in 
other ways. The country is amazingly 
fertile and one sees there unusually 
smiling and pleasant landscapes with 
hills and vales, tiny brooks and many 
small lakes encircled by beautiful beech 
forests. Sights worth seeing by the 
tourists are plentiful in Copenhagen and 
its environment. There are several 
royal palaces. The most famous one is 
Fredericksborg Castle, which contains a 
large museum. Then there is the 
famous Kronborg Castle associated with 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. Tivoli is the 
Play Land of Copenhagen, the most 
famous of its kind in Europe or America. 
People are contented and easy-going. 
Before leaving Copenhagen I addressed 
a group of men and women interested in 
India, on the life and teachings of 



Sri Ramakrishna. We crossed from 
Denmark to England. On September 6, 
we sailed from Southampton. As we 
passed the Statue of Liberty on 
September 13 on entering the New York 
harbour, I felt happy to think that there 
are still countries in the world where 
people cherish freedom of thought, 
words and speech. 

It will not be out of place to add a 
few reflections here which passed 
through my mind in course of my 
travels in Northern Europe. 

The most interesting feature of the 
cultural development of Denmark is the 
Danish Folk High-School movement. 
N. F. S. Grundtvig (1783-1872) was its 
founder. He planned a scheme of 
education for the Danish people which 
does not terminate with school or 
college study only, but continues all 
through the life of the students. This 
education, based upon a spiritual ideal, 
is adapted to the daily life and require- 
ments of the people. The organization, 
started in Denmark in 1844, has not only 
a number of schools in that country, but 
this system of education has been copi- 
ously followed in Norway and Sweden 
and is being imitated in other parts of 
Europe. In this connection I have 
read an excellent book called “Educa- 
tion for Life: A Danish Pioneer,” by 

Noelle Davis, printed by Williams and 
Norgate Ltd. I heartily recommend 
this book to every educationist in India. 

The irresistible feeling that over- 
whelms an Indian tourist while travell- 
ing in Europe and America is the 
general prosperous condition of the 
masses. Then comes the mental depres- 
sion when we contrast this condition 
with the plight of the people in India. 
In the West the prosperous condition is 
undoubtedly due to a large extent to the 
superior financial position of the average 
man. But that does not explain all of 
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it. The poor are not wanting in the 
Western countries as there is no extreme 
dearth of wealthy men in India. In the 
West people know how to make their 
life pleasant, beautiful and artistic. In 
India even in the houses of wealthy 
people, one sees dirt accumulations here 
and there, soot hanging from the ceil- 
ing and general slovenliness everywhere. 
It is not religion that is responsible for 
the amelioration of the masses of the 
West. Initiative in that direction is 
seldom taken by a religious teacher. It 
is a liberal education and a sense of 



In Europe and America this is receiving 
further stimulation by the ever increas- 
ing participaton of the workers in the 
industries themselves. In many indus- 
trial concerns workers are no longer mere 
wage earners but stockholders and 
profit-sharers. This gives the man of the 
West a liberal outlook on life. 

One cannot but be impressed with the 
growth of the peace movement in 
Scandinavia. It has centres and 
enthusiastic adherents in Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, and other important 
cities. In Oslo and Copenhagen, there 
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alertness for physical well-being that 
always come in the wake of an industrial 
civilization. During its first phase in- 
dustrial leaders no doubt were con- 
taminated by capitalism. But even in 
capitalized industry the workers cannot 
be treated like cattle. For the well- 
being of industry the physical and 
mental factors of the workers must be 
considered. It was this consideration 
that gave the impetus to the welfare of 
the masses in the Western countries. 



are Friends of India Societies closely 
allied to the Peace Movement. Like 
many people all over the world the 
Scandinavians view with horror and 
dismay the terrible devastation and ruin 
which must follow in the wake of 
another general war. It is doubtful 
whether any European nation will be 
able to keep its neutrality in case of a 
future wide-spread European war. We 
all feel the next great war will be fought 
not so much between nations as between 
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principles. It will be a fight between 
fundamental rights of man in all 
domains of life and the privileges of the 
few. It seems humanity is approaching 
a great judgment. 

Another reason for the pacific atti- 
tude of the Scandinavians is the fact 
that they owe their present compara- 
tive prosperity to the absence of any 
war in their countries for over a long 
period. Norway and Sweden have not 
waged any warfare for the last one 
hundred years. I had many interesting 
discussions with the Pacifist leaders of 
those countries. Though I sympathised 
with their ideal, I could not support 
their modus operandi. They want peace 
on the basis of status quo . The greed 
and lust of the imperialistic nations will 
remain. The subject nations of Asia 
must continue to live in their present 
state of oppression and slavery. It is 
impossible to visualize any peace under 
these absurd conditions. I had to point 
out that any semblance of peace is 
possible only under three conditions. 
First, the great nations of Asia and 
Africa, which possess their own cultural 
heritage, must be free. Second, a single 
standard of justice and morality must 
be given all international relationships 
in the world. Third, the idea of the 
white man’s superiority must go. After 
all, such superiority is a myth. If the 
truth must be told it is that all nations 
of the East and the West have failed 
to solve the problems of human peace 
and happiness by their isolated efforts. 
We all must give up our vanity, spiri- 
tual and material, and seek one 
anothers’ co-operation, in humility, in 
solving the problems of life. In usher- 
ing in an era of peace the East also must 
co-operate with the West. The East 
must discard some of its age-long habits 

and customs which are anachronistic to 
the present conditions of the world. It 



is futile to blame the West for all the 
evils of the world. By their indifference 
to life the people of the East have 
exposed themselves to the attacks of the 
West. No doubt the West should give 
up its arrogance regarding the white 
man’s burden but the East must give 
up its vanity regarding its spiritual 
superiority. The ideal condition will 
be the collaboration of the two. 

In all the countries of Scandinavia I 
was much surprised to see the genuine 
interest of the people in the teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda, and their high respect for Hindu 
culture. In Oslo, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen, important newspapers 
published their interviews with me 
regarding the activities of the Rama- 
krishna Mission. The ‘Prophets of 
Modern India’ by Romain Rolland, 
‘Raja Yoga’ and some lectures of 
Swami Vivekananda have been pub- 
lished in the Swedish language. There- 
fore I did not feel myself a stranger in 
those countries. Everywhere I met with 
sincere devotees and admirers. The 
people of the Northern countries, the 
descendants of the Aryan Nordic race, 
have genuine sympathy for India’s 
aspirations. 

There is sincere interest everywhere 
for religion. People might be repelled 
by the organized religions of the world 
but they are irresistibly attracted to the 
genuine religious experience. Chester- 
ton has compared organized religion to 
a fossil in the form of an animal or 
organism from which its organic sub- 
stance has entirely disappeared, but 
which has kept its shape, because it has 
been filled up by some totally different 
substance. And even where something 
of value still remains, it is enveloped 
by other and harmful substance. 
Intelligent people do not like this brand 
of religion. It seems to me from my 
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experience of people and countries, that 
the world expects an ideal of har- 
mony, understanding and unity from 
religion, and not dissensions, friction 
or subtle theological dogmas. People 
demand that religion, like other 
branches of human knowledge, must 
justify itself by actual demonstration. 
It must be based upon experiences and 
not mere letters. Above all people 
want the leaders of religion to live up 
to their teachings. Nothing will be 
more welcome in this distraught world 
of to-day than the demonstration by a 
few leaders of religion that the ideals of 
renunciation, purity, compassion, etc., 
are possible in modern times. This will 



alone restore religion to its legitimate 
place in society. 

One great lesson that an open-minded 
traveller gets is that the brotherhood of 
men always exists, it does not have to 
be created. Everywhere we contact 
people whom we instantaneously recog- 
nize as our brothers, in spite of the 
barrier of race, creed, caste or language. 
This recognition becomes possible when 
we leave behind our idiosyncrasies aris- 
ing from our adherence to a particular 
race, creed or country in our dealings 
with others. We are essentially Man 
and only incidentally Hindu or Chris- 
tian, Indian or American, black or 
white. 



SOME ASPECTS OF 

By. Dr. M. H. Syed, 

The very title of this article is excit- 
ing and incredible. We have wrongly 
and ignorantly associated Islam with 
violence, force and coercion for such a 
long time that we find it rather hard to 
believe that there can possibly be any 
element of Ahimsa in it. 

Mutual goodwill and concord cannot 
be established in any community unless 
we learn to understand each other’s 
point of view. The two principal com- 
munities in India, Hindus and Muslims, 
know so little of each other’s faith and 
yet we do not scruple to blame each 
other, and at times fly at each other’s 
throat in the name of God and religion. 

Most of the religions of the Aryan 
stock believe in Ahimsa in some form 
or other. Buddhism and Jainism 
acknowledge and preach it without any 
reservation, whereas Hinduism does not 
emphasise its full importauce in the 



AHIMSA IN ISLAM 

M.A., Ph.D., D. Litt. 

same manner — and allows Kshatriyas 
and Shudras to take meat. 

The fundamental principle underlying 
the ideal of Ahimsa is the recognition of 
One Life in all — mineral, vegetable, 
animal, and human. Life passes through 
various grades of forms in the course of 
evolution. Thus it is obvious that to 
harm one’s neighbour in thought, word, 
and action is to hurt one’s ownself: 
“Not giving pain, at any time, to any 
being — in thought, word or deed — has 
been called Ahimsa by the great sages.” 
That is why almost every ancient and 
modern religion has enjoined its followers 
not to hurt any living being un- 
necessarily, to abstain from wanton 
cruelty, to show human consideration 
and sympathy to all those who suffer, 
to practise non-violence in every pos- 
sible way. 

This universal teaching of Ahims& 
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stands self-condemned when we see 
helpless birds and animals slaughtered 
for the sake of flesh-eaters in every 
country. How is this horrid practice 
to be justified ? The fact is that in the 
whole realm of nature the law of sacri- 
fice has its sway, — the lower form is 
sacrificed for the sake of a higher one. 
There is life in everything; it is as much 
in the vegetable as in the animal 
kingdom. In some kingdoms it is more 
organised and visible than in others. 
Animals cannot exist without vegetables 
and plants. So in some countries where 
plentiful vegetation was not available 
human beings had to content themselves 
with animal flesh. Arabia is a desert 
country. There is not much vegetation 
in that land. As human life is more 
valuable than animals so they were 
sacrificed for the preservation of man. 

In ancient India animals were sacri- 
ficed as holy sacrament and occasionally 
to appease the wrath of gods. Martial 
races and menial classes were freely 
allowed to take meat. In modern times 
a large number of Brahmans and 
Vaishyas have started using meat as a 
part of their substantial meal. A large 
number of Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon 
and elsewhere do not scruple to eat 
flesh, although it is strictly forbidden in 
their religion. 

On this ground the Muslims alone 
cannot be blamed for slaughtering 
animals. In the light of reason a goat’s 
life is as valuable as that of a cow. 
Still in order to respect the religious 
susceptibilities of the Hindus, the Mus- 
lims should not slaughter cows. Beef 
is not eaten by the middle class 
Muslims as a rule. Beef-eating or, as a 
matter of fact, any kind of flesh-eating 
is not obligatory on the Muslims, nor is 
it a cardinal principle of their faith. 
There were and there still are a number 
of Muslim saints and commoners who 
abstain from meat-eating. Hazrat Ali 



seldom took meat and would say, 
“Don’t make your stomach a tomb of 
slaughtered animals.” 

Some of the mystics in Islam never 
encouraged the practice of slaughtering 
animals. What is called Ahimsa is 
completely observed during the period 
of Hajj where the Muslims from all over 
the world congregate in the name of 
God. 

How can a teacher of mankind, the 
Prophet of Islam, enjoin anything but 
Ahimsa on his people when God sent 
him on this earth with the express 
command — “And we have not sent thee 
but as a mercy for the worlds” 
(Alkoran XXI. 107)? 

It is a great pity that on account of 
certain historical reasons Islam in India 
passes as a synonym for violence. 
Muslim conquerors are described as 
having over-run countries with the 
Koran in the one hand and the sword 
in the other, whereas we read in the 
Koran (Sura, II Ay at 257), “There is 
no compulsion in religion.” Indeed the 
Prophet was so far from countenancing 
conversion by force that this particular 
passage is said to have been directed to 
some of his first converts, who, having 
sons that had been brought up in idola- 
try or Judaism, would force them to 
embrace Islam. If even a father must 
not convert his son by force, it is clear 
that force must be absolutely out of 
the question as regards converting 
strangers. 

In fact personally the Prophet was a 
man of great gentleness and humanity. 
It is said of him, “He was more modest 
than a virgin behind her curtain.” He 
was most indulgent to his inferiors and 
would never allow his awkward little 
page to be scolded, whatever he did. 
“Ten years,” said Anas (his servant), 
“was I about the Prophet, and he never 
said as much as ‘uff’ to me; and never 
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said, ‘Why did you do so*? and ‘Why 

did you not do so’ ?” 

He was very fond of children; he 
would stop them in the streets and pat 
their little heads. He would romp with 
the children and play with their toys. 
He never struck any one in his life. 
The worst expression he ever made use 
of in conversation was, “What has come 
to him? May his forehead be darkened 
with mud.” When asked to curse some 
one he replied, “I have not been sent 
to curse, but to be a mercy to man- 
kind.” He visited the sick, followed 
any bier he met, accepted the invitation 
of a slave to dinner, mended his own 
clothes, which were often patched, as 
well as his shoes, milked the goats and 
waited upon himself. “In shaking 
hands he was not the first to withdraw 
his own ; nor was he the first to 
break off in converse with a stranger, 
nor to turn away his ear” (Lane- 
Poole). 

Who is a true Muslim? 

The Prophet did not believe that 
merely making the Muslim profession of 
faith once in a lifetime could make a 
mumin of a person and entitle him to 
salvation. 

Said he, 

“He is not a mumin (a believer) who 
committeth adultery or who stealeth or 
who drinketh liquor or who plundereth 
or who embezzleth; beware, beware.” 

“Kindness is a mark of faith; and 
whoever hath not kindness hath not 
faith.” 

Women and Slaves 

Women and slaves constituted the 
suppressed classes in the Arabia of the 
Prophet’s time and he never missed an 
occasion of putting in a word on their 
behalf. Beating of wives, no less cruel 
than the beating of slaves, was then the 



order of the day as would appear from 
two of the Prophet’s sayings: 

‘Verily a great number of women are 
assembled near my family, complaining 
of their husbands; and those men who 
beat their wives do not behave well.’ 

‘Beat not your wives. No one of you 
must whip his wife like whipping a 
slave.’ 

‘Allah enjoins you to treat women 
well, for they are your mothers, 
daughters and aunts.’ 

The Rights of Women are Sacred 

‘The best of you is he who behaves 
best to his wife,’ and he did not forget 
to ask for kind treatment of their wives 
the forty thousand pilgrims to whom he 
addressed his famous last words from 
the top of the Jablul- Arafat on the 8th 
Zil Hajj II A. H. (7th March 632) only 
three months before his death. In one 
of his numerous sayings about women 
he said, 

“The world and all things in it are 
valuable; but the most valuable thing 
in the world is a virtuous woman.” 

Divorce 

The Prophet permitted divorce in 
view of the social conditions of Arabia 
in his time, but not without drawing 
pointed attention to its dangers: 

‘The thing which is lawful but dis- 
liked by Allah is divorce.’ 

‘Allah has not created anything upon 
the face of the earth which he dislikes 
more than divorce.’ 

Slaves 

In the same way the Prophet made 
the welfare of slaves his special care. 
He declared that the manumission of 
slaves was an act of piety. Many are 
the sayings in which he asked his 
followers to be kind to that despised 
class of human beings: 

‘The very worst amongst you are 
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those who eat alone, and whip their 
slaves and give to nobody.’ 

‘He will not enter Paradise who be- 
haveth ill to his slaves.’ 

‘Forgive thy servant seventy times a 
day.’ 

Ahimsa in Thought 

The lower animals too were not by 
any means excluded from the benefits 
of the Prophet’s all-embracing love. It 
is recorded of him that when, being on 
a journey, he alighted at any place, he 
did not say his prayers until he had un- 
saddled his camel, a piece of amiable 
conduct which puts us strongly in mind 
of the famous last lines of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner : 

‘He prayeth well, who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small 
For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all’ 

There is nothing surprising in this 
loving kindness of the Prophet. For as 
he himself put it, 

‘Whoever is kind to his creatures, 
Allah is kind to him’. 

‘All His creatures are Allah’s family, 
for their subsistence is from Him; 
therefore the most beloved unto Allah 
is the person who does good to Allah’s 
family.’ 

‘Who is the most favoured of Allah ? 
He from whom the greatest good 
cometh to his creatures.’ 

‘Do you love your Creator ? Then 
love your fellow creatures first.’ 

The Prophet often insisted upon the 
‘rights of animals’. Said he: 

‘Fear God in respect of these dumb 
animals; ride them when they are fit to 
be ridden and get off when they are 
tired.’ 

‘Verily there are rewards for our do- 
ing good to dumb animals, and giving 



them water to drink. An adulteress 
was forgiven who passed by a dog at a 
well; for the dog was holding out his 
tongue from thirst, which was near 
killing him; and the woman took off her 
boot, and tied it to the end of her 
garment, and drew water for the dog, 
and gave him to drink; and she was 
forgiven for the act.’ 

In the holy Koran animal life stands 
on the same footing as human life in the 
sight of God: ‘There is no beast on 
earth nor bird which flieth with its 
wings, but the same is a people like 
unto you (mankind) — unto the Lord 
shall they return’ (Koran VT. 38). 

Faith and envy cannot dwell toge- 
ther in the heart of a servant (of God) 

( Abu-Hurayrah) . 

Be on your guard against envying 
others; for verily it eats up goodness 
like as fire eats up fuel (Abu-Hurayrah, 

AB.). 

Envy and jealousy, the two maladies 
of the peoples who have gone before 
you, are creeping into you, and these 
will shave you smooth. I do not say 
that these will shave your hair, but 
these will shave the vestiges of religion 
in you. By him in whose hand stands 
my life, ye shall never enter paradise 
unless ye believe, and ye shall not be- 
lieve unless ye love one another. Shall 
I tell you wherewith ye would love 
one another ? Extend your greetings 
amongst yourselves.’ 

Ahimsa in Word 

‘A keeper of fasts, who doth not 
abandon lying and slandering, God 
careth not about his leaving off eating 
and drinking.’ 

Do you know what backbiting is? 
It is the speaking to one of you about 
what he hates in his brother. A man 
said : But what if it be in my brother ? 

If it be in him as thou sayest, the Pro- 
phet replied, thou hast backbitten him; 
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and if it be not in him as thou sayest, 
thou hast falsely accused him of it 
( Abu-Hurayrah) . 

Backbiting is more grievous than 
adultery; God will not pardon the 
backbiter until his companion (whom 
he has wronged) pardons him that 
(Abu-Said and Jabir). 

He who keeps (any one) from (eat- 
ing) the flesh of his brother by backbit- 
ing, has a claim against God, namely, 
that he will save him from the fire (of 
hell) (Asma, daughter of Yazid). 

He before whom his brother Muslim 
is backbitten, and who having the 
power to help him, does help him, God 
will help him in this world and the 
hereafter. 

Ahimsa in Action 

A man came before the Prophet with 
a carpet, and said, “O Prophet, I 
passed through a wood, and heard the 
voices of the young ones of birds; and 
I took and put them into my carpet; 
and their mother came fluttering round 
my head, and I uncovered the young, 
and the mother fell down upon them; 
then I wrapped them up in my carpet, 
and these are the young ones which I 
have.” Then the Prophet said, “Put 
them down.” And when he did so, 
their mother joined them; and the Pro- 
phet said, “Do you wonder at the 
affection of the mother towards her 
young? I swear by Him who sent me, 
verily God is more loving to His 
creatures than the mother to these 
young birds. Return them to the place 
from which ye took them, and let their 
mother be with them.” 

As pointed out by D. S. Margoliouth, 
“The Prophet forbade the employment 
of living birds as targets for marksmen 
and remonstrated with those who ill- 
treated their camels. When some of 
his followers had set fire to an anthill 
he compelled them to extinguish it. . . 



No more was a dead man’s camel 
to be tied to his tomb to perish of thirst 
and hunger. No more was the evil eye 
to be propitiated by the blinding of a 
certain proportion of the herd. No 
more was the rain to be conjured by 
tying burning torches to the tails of 
oxen and letting them loose among the 
cattle. Horses were not to be hit on 
the cheek; and their manes and tails 
were not to be cut, the former be- 
ing meant by nature for their warmth, 
and the latter as a protection against 
flies. Asses were not to be branded or 
hit on the face. Even the cursing of 
cocks and camels was discouraged. 
When a woman vowed to sacrifice her 
camel if it brought her safely to her 
destination, the Prophet ridiculed this 
mode of rewarding the beast’s services, 
and released her from her vow.” 

Here are some more specimens of the 
noteworthy sayings of the Prophet : 

Who so kills a sparrow for nothing, it 
will cry aloud to God on the day of 
resurrection, saying, ‘O my Lord, such- 
and-such a man killed me for nothing; 
he never killed me for any good’ 
(Shurayd b. Suwayd, NA.). 

There is no man who kills a sparrow 
or anything beyond that, without its 
deserving it, but God will ask him about 
it (Ibni Umar, N.). 

The Prophet passed by certain people 
who were shooting arrows at a ram, and 
hated that, saying, ‘Maim not the brute 
beasts’ (Abdullah b. Jafar, NA.). 

Take not things which have fife to 
shoot (arrows) at (Ibni Abbas, MU. 
TL NA.). 

The Prophet forbade all living things, 
tied up and bound, to be killed (Jabir, 
MU.). 

The Prophet forbade setting brute 
beasts against one another (Ibni Abbas, 

AB. TI.). 

A man passed by the Prophet with an 
ass branded on the face; The Prophet 
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noticing this said, ‘God curses him who 
has branded it’; he also forbade the 
striking on the face and the branding 
thereon (Jabir, MU. AB. TI.). 

Once upon a time a man who was 
passing by the way felt a severe thirst. 
He found a well into which he descended, 
and drank water thereof. Then as he 
came out he saw a dog holding out his 
tongue and eating clay out of thirst. 
The man said (to himself), ‘This dog 
has come to this (straits) out of thirst 
like that which oppressed me.’ So he 
descended a second time into the well, 
and filling his short boot with water and 
holding it with his mouth, he came out 
and gave the dog to drink. For this 
act of his, God was grateful to him and 
pardoned him (his sins). They said, 
‘O Prophet of God, have we any reward 
(for our acts) in regard to brutes?’ 
The Prophet said, ‘There is reward (for 
every good act done) in regard to every 
heart fresh with life’ ( Abu-Hurayrah, 

BU. MU. AB. MA.). 

A woman was damned for (her be- 
haviour to) a cat which she had tied up, 
so that it died of hunger, for she gave 
her not to eat, nor untied her, so that 
it could eat insects and reptiles of the 
earth (Ibni Umar and Abu-Hurayrah, 

BU. MU.). 

An ant having bitten a Prophet, one 
of the great prophets of old, the Prophet 
ordered their abode to be burnt; where- 
upon God revealed to him saying, ‘If an 
ant had bitten thee, thou hast burnt 
a people (like thyself) who celebrated 
the glory of their Lord’ (Abu-Hurayrah, 

BU. MU. AB. NA.). 

Do not cut off the forelock of the 
horse, for a decency is attached to its 



forelock; nor its mane, for it protects 
it; nor its tail, for it is its fly-flap. 

The Prophet was seen wiping the face 
of his horse with his wrapper and being 
questioned in regard to it, said, ‘At 
night I have had a reprimand from God 
in regard to my horse.’ 

Universality of this Doctrine 
‘Assist any person oppressed, whether 
Muslim or non-Muslim.’ 

‘For him that hath gone to the relief 
of the oppressed, Allah has written 
seventy-three pardons.’ 

‘Whoever goes with a tyrant to assist 
him knowing him to be a tyrant, then 
verily he has gone out from Islam.’ 
‘That person is not a perfect Muslim 
who eats his fill and leaves his neigh- 
bours hungry.’ 

It is clear from these authentic and 
authoritative quotations that Islam like 
other faiths of the Aryan stock does 
believe in Ahimsa with all its underlying 
significance and has never preached 
violence, force or coercion as some ill- 
informed enemies of Islam suppose it 
to do. 

If a follower of a religion does not 
live up to its ideals and translate its 
teachings into practice the religion or 
its founder is not to be blamed for this 
flagrant sin of omission. Some non- 
Muslims do great injustice to Islam when 
they fail to study and understand its 
correct teachings before they start con- 
demning it. They judge Islam from the 
conduct of the present day Muslims, 
some of whom are as ignorant of the 
tenets of their faith as they themselves 
are of theirs. 

It is high time that we learn to 
understand before we rush to criticise. 





THE FUTURE OF INDIA 



By Dr. Taraknath Das. M.A., Ph.D. 



Nowadays there is considerable dis- 
cussion among the Indians, Englishmen 
and responsible persons in other lands, 
about the future of India. Majority of 
Indian politicians, talking about the 
future of India, place great emphasis on 
the political future of India, which 
means control of such highly paid posi- 
tions which are now held by Englishmen. 
A few of the Indian statesmen think in 
terms of Indian independence and the 
role a free India should play in the field 
of world politics. Indian business-men 
are thinking of possible industrialization 
of India, leading to greater economic 
prosperity of the people in general and 
Indian capitalists and industrialists in 
particular. Indian radical economists 
and politicians who claim to be socialists 
or communists are thinking of the future 
of India in terms of “control of means 
of production and distribution by the 
people’ * and as such the goal is to be 
achieved through class struggle. Indian 
eommunalist politicians are busy in 
spreading religious intolerance and 
sectionalism, barring the path of 
national unity. British politicians 
support them and encourage them; 
because they hope to keep India 
under subjection by the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of “divide 
and rule” effectively. To them the 
“future of India” means nothing more 
than continuance of British rule in some 
form, so that India’s man power, India’s 
wealth and resources and strategic posi- 
tions may be utilised for the political 
and commercial benefit of the British 
ruling class and the masses as well. 

Far-sighted statesmen in Japan, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and the United States 



think of the “future of India” as a 
significant factor in international com- 
merce, and world politics. They think 
in terms of the possibility of a Free 
India playing her role in inaugurating 
a new balance of power in the world. 

The ideal of the “future of India” 
which the late Swami Vivekananda, the 
patriot-saint of India and the founder 
of the Ramakrishna Mission, cherished 
in his heart was something more than 
the attainment of mere material pros- 
perity and political power of the Indian 
people. To be sure Swami Vivekananda 
was an advocate of freedom in the 
widest sense of the word. He wanted 
that as “Moksha” should be the ideal 
freedom for a man, similarly freedom of 
India should be freedom from all forms 
of economic, social, political as well as 
so-called religious oppressions which 
were choking the national life of India. 

In a sense Swami Vivekananda was 
seeing the same vision of Future India 
about which Rishi Rabindranath has 
sung in the following poem: 

“Where the mind is without fear 
and the head is held high; 

Where knowledge is free; 

Where the world has not been 
broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls; 

Where words come out from the 
depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its 
arms towards perfection, 

Where the clear stream has not lost 
its way into the dreary desert 
sand of dead habits; 
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Where the mind is led forward by 
Thee into ever-widening thought 
and action; 

Into that heaven of freedom, my 
Father, let my country awake.” 

Swami Vivekananda had the vision of 
spiritual regeneration of India , which 
should not be misinterpreted as spread 
of mysticism in India. He wanted that 
the manhood and womanhood of India 
will have higher conception of life and 
they would live the life of service to 
fellowmen which will purify “egotism,” 
“selfishness” and abnormal “power 
complex” of men and women who try 
to direct the lives on the basis of 
material gain of some form or other. 
He was not an advocate of divorcing 
material prosperity from spiritual aspect 
of life; on the contrary he wished that 
every Indian should act and regulate his 
daily life on the basis of dharma , artha , 
Mma , and moksha. 

Swami Vivekananda knew the causes 
of degeneration of India and never did 
he try to “white-wash” the dark side 
of Indian life. While he preached the 
glory of the ideal life as lived by the 
ancient sages of Hindusthan, he was 
merciless in denouncing Indian corrup- 
tions of all forms. He saw the vision 
of “An Awakened India” striving to 
achieve the highest and the best that 
any human society might aspire after. 

Swami Vivekananda knew that 
regeneration of India cannot be brought 
about in a day or through mere political 
agitation. Thus although a great 
patriot, he organised the Ramakrishna 
Mission, among other things, to train 
teachers — moral and spiritual guides of 
that Future India, which would hold 
aloft the Ideal of free manhood and 
womanhood for the regeneration of a 
world which is now dominated by a new 
type of “civilized barbarism.” It is 
impossible for any one to be a follower 



of Swami Vivekananda and not to 
cherish “patriotism” — a very high type 
of patriotism which Indian politicians 
should consider deeply for their political 
salvation. Swamiji once spoke of 
patriotism in the following way: 

“I believe in patriotism, and I also 
have my own ideal of patriotism. Three 
things are necessary for great achieve- 
ments. First, feel from the heart. 
What is in the intellect or reason? It 
goes a few steps and there it stops. 
But through the heart comes inspira- 
tion. Love opens the most impossible 
gates; love is the gate to all the secrets 
of the universe. Feel, therefore, my 
would-be reformers, my would-be 
patriots ! Do you feel ? Do you feel 
that millions and millions of the descend- 
ants of gods and sages have become 
next-door neighbours to brutes ? Do 
you feel that millions are starving 
to-day, and millions have been starving 
for ages? Do you feel that ignorance 
has come over the land as a dark cloud ? 
Does it make you restless ? Has it gone 
into your blood, coursing through your 
veins, becoming consonant with your 
heart-beats? Has it made you almost 
mad ? Are you seized with that one idea 
of the misery of ruin, and have you 
forgotten all about your name, your 
fame, your wives, your children, your 
property, even your own bodies? Have 
you done that? That is the first step 
to become a patriot, the very first step. 
... You may feel, then; but instead 
of spending your energies in frothy talk, 
have you found any way out, any 
practical solution, some help instead of 
condemnation, some sweet words to 
soothe their miseries, to bring them out 
of this living death? Yet that is not 
all. Have you got the will to surmount 
mountain-high obstructions? If the 
whole world stands against you sword 
in hand , would you still dare to do what 
you think right ? If your wives and 




